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OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF LINCOLN PARK, ) 
Koom 34, Ashland Block, 
Cuicaao, April 4th, 1884. 5 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
P at ameeting of the Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, fifty of the Lincoin Park Bonds, numbered as 
below, were selected ~ | lot for retirement, and the 
principal and interest of said designated bonds will be 
naid at the American Exchange National Bank, in New 
Fork city, on the ist day of April, a. D. 1885. 
The bonds so selected are Numbers 





50 146 198 260 431 493 613 797 
67 171 22 280 432 502 630 Sot 
76 4172 200 294 4: 52 644 805 
98 175 237 vv 461 538 661 850 
132 192 259 411 469 S41 666 895 





The Commissioners of Lincoln 4 ack, 
s. TAYLOR, Sec’ a 


INVESTORS 


SHOULD CONFER WITH THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

First-Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York. 
Absolute satisfaction Pe. For reliability, con 
sult Tnird Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence 


Kan. beg | large. gS ‘rest promptly paid. Send for 
pamphlet with testimonials, sample torms, etc. 


F. M. PERKINS, Pres. N. F. Hart, | L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J.T. WARNE, V.-Pres. Auditor. | C.W. GILLETT, Treas. 


7. FP. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, FE. C. 





Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


\ NEW YORK STocK FXCHANGE. 
Members } piLaDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


JAMES WHITELY. ‘Harry C. Loos AN. iL CRUGER 9 eo 
MAYNARD G A ly HENRY H. DopGe. Washington, D. C 
R. TRAVERS, Speciv! Partner. 


RIN CE & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
P wee § 180 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
Branch Offices, { 559 Fitteenth St, Washington, D. C. 
Bay and sell on commission all classes of Kailroad se 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, ‘New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


ROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, 





IssuE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


Tuts COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Com noone will sail every Wednes- 
day me sen ga from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hobo 

RATES OF ‘PASSAGE ms a AONDON, HAVRE, AND 


I. Cabin, $100 to $150; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 
est rates. 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


2 Bowling Green. 
> 
Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 50 


perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 





37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and —_— Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. _ assortment always on hand, and new 
books received 


rom Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


‘The Nation 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Lhe Relation of Animal Dis 
eases to the Public Health, 


AND THEIR PREVENTION. By FRANK 8 
BILLINGS, D.V.S, Svo, cloth. Price $4 00, 


The trichiniasis question, now a subject of Con- 
gressional investigation, ts fully discussed by the 
author ot this book, Whose researches on this sub- 
ject have been thorough and long-continued. He 
has also compiled many valuable statistics having 
adirect bearing on the question, and which are 
contained in no other volume in the English lan- 
gusge. The book should be read by all who bave 
an interest in the settlement of this most import- 
ant question 


Il. 
Mental fevolution tn Ani- 
mals, 
By GEORGE J. ROMANEs. author of “ Avimal 
Intelligence." With a Posthumous Essay on 


Instinct, by Charles Darwin. I2mo, cioth. 
Price, $2 00. 


* Mr. Romanes has followed up hts careful ena- 
meration of the facts of ‘Animal Inteiligence.’ con- 
tributed to the ‘International Scientitic Series, 
with a work dealing with the successive stages at 
which the various mental phenomena appear in 
the scale of life. The present instaiment cisplays 
the sameevidence of industry ta collecting facts 
and caution in cojrdinating them by theory as the 
former.’’— The Athenaun 


Til. 
7. ow u hy P: Vn ae I . 
The Book of I’salms. 
Translated by the Rev. T. WK. ¢ YVE. M.A. Parch- 


ment Series. Antique. gilt top. Vrice. $l 


“The object of the present edition is to enal 
lovers of literature to read the Psalter inteilis tly 
and with pleasure. The * Dictionary of the. t 
and the various commentaries on the Psalms wi 
supply the student with learned material in ‘oe un 
dance. But the ambition of the publishers and the 
translator is to make the Psalms enjovable. and 
learned controversies are _ pot wsthetically enjoy- 
able.”’"—From the Introdu rn 


For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent? 
postpata, m receipt of price 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


ROMANS CHOISIS 
NOW READY 
André Theuriet’s Bright and Interesting Romance of 
Le martage de Gerard. 

l2mo. Paper covers. @ cents 
This forms No. fthe carefully selected French stories 
being issued at less than haif the price f the Paris 
editions; the first two—* Dosia,’ by Henry Gréville, and 
» L'Abbé Constantin,’ by Ludovic Halévwy—being already 
in their second ediftion, with a third one of‘ Dosia' un 
der way. These books are allof a character to be re 


commended to te most fastidious reader, and are 
withal brilliant, lively, and ane resting In relation, and 
excellert specim: ens of m rn French story writers. 


May be obtained at the we be will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer of French Boors 
&») Sixth Ave., New York. 
General catalague of French books sent on application 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Stories by -1intert- 
can otluthors. 


A collection of the most noteworthy stories 
written in recent years, not bitherto printed tn 
book form, now published by arrangement with 
the authors 

1 
WHOWAS SHI Ry Bayard Taylor 
THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE. By Brander Matthews 
and H.c. Bunner 
ONE OF THE THIRTY PIECES. By W)H. Rishoy 
BALACCHT BROTHERS, Ry Rebewca Hamting Davis 
AN OPERATION IN MONFY By Albert Webster 


| 


THE TRANSFERRED GHOST. Ry Frank A. Stockton 

MIS. KNOLLYS By J. S of Dale, author of “ Guern 
ait 

A MARTYR To SCIENCE. Ry Mary Putnam Jacobi 
M ’ 


A DINNER PARTY Ry John Rddy 
THE MOUNTOF SORROW Ry Harriet Preacott Spof 
f , 


SISTER SILVIA. By Mary Agnes Tincter 
Cloth, lémo ¥ cents cach 
Among the authors represented in forthcoming vol 
umes may be mentioned 
Henry James, Fite James O'Brien, Mise Constance F 
Woolson, Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Edward Bella 
my, Goorve Parsons Lathrop, Mra. Celia Thaxter, J. W 
De Forest, H.C. Bunser, Mra. Mary Hallock Foote, Noah 
oka, FD. Millet. Brander Mat hews, David D. Lioyd., 
E. P. Mitchell, and Mrr Lina Kedwood Fairfax, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


r ceipt of price by 


HARLES SCRIBNER’S StNS, 
Publishers 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE 


The Mertsterschaft System. 
BY DR. RICHARD 8S. ROSENTHAL. 
A wonderfully simple and practical method, enabling 


any one to learn, with scarcely an effort, to 
speak fluently and correctly 


Spanish, French, and German. 


Pupils learn to apeak from the very first lesson ta 
long and connected sentences. Exact pronunciation 
given All exercises corrected and all difficultica ex 
plained free of charge. Ten weeks’ study sufficient for 
entire mastery of every day and business conversa 


ions 


From the Nation. New York. “This is, without doubt, 


the best system yet devised for learning to speak a for- 
eign language in a short time.” 

Send $5.00 for books in cach language, with privilege 
of answers to all questions and correction of exercises 

Sample copies, Part I. 25 cents each language. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 
209-305 Washington, St., Boston, Mass. 

"THE BUREAU OF REVISION PRE 


ares authors’ and publishers’ MSS. pe. oe press. 
Pr. TITUS M. COAN, 110 hast 56th St., N. Y. City. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the Untted States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requestcit. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTION. 

When a change of ad:tress is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No devtation.]| 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line i 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. - 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with ———* 
choice of page, 827. = 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 





owtce of position, 880. —- 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 

Serred position, when specified ; where positions a 

are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 

far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 15 


the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters she -- 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
€1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31, On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATICN ts sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspeo- 
tion. 








Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
s, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. Artists in Stained Glass, 









“ 





OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
ete. T. B. Stewart & Co,. 75 W. Twenty-third St.. N. Y. 


[7 YZ McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and ~~ aeeeeees Manufacturer. 
440 Tremont Street, Boston 





For Sale. 


| 
| 
| 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- | 


ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 


F vase othen F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Desi mners in 
Ay - Species Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 44 Fifth 
é.. 


iS McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. : 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 
») Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
«xiven. CHARL¥s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford 
i ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute 
YOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
‘HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amnerst, Mass., will 
bey in on Monday, July 7, and continue five weeks. For 
information and programmes address 
Pror W.L. Montacur, Amherst College, 











M sSSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY School. 
_ Address the Dean. Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. _ 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


Law 


vard. Home at received. _Send for circular. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bc 
NSTI7 UTE o TE CHNOLOG Y. Courses 


in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Fngineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture ete. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. Ww. ALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
ny ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27. 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, . $500 per annum. 
attention given to little girls. 
cation to Princinval. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston PI. 
RiPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. Private pene. 

LBERT HALE. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Braintre 

HE THAYER 
preparatory and general course in English Stud- 

les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


Special 
Circulars sent on appli- 











MASS+ CHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
| R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
é Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu- 
ars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 


ft ROTON 








ACz 4DEM Y. — College | 


SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.—It is | 


our purpose to open a SCHOOL FOR Boys, next | 


autumn, at Groton, Massachusetts. 

Especial attention wil be paid to preparing boys for 
college, but the object of the Se 
to provide a thorough education for those who are to 
enter at once upon the active work of life. 

Every endeavor will be made to cultivate manly, 
Christian character, having regard to moral and phy- 
sical as well +s intellectual development. 

The Head Master of the School will be a clergyman of 
the Protestant FKpiscopal Church. Mr. Endicott Pea- 
body has been appointe1 to this position. 

A farm of ninety acres, in a healthy and attractive 
situation near the town of Groton, thirty-four miles 
from Boston and in direct communication with New 
York, has been given to the School; and upon this 
estate will be erected during the coming season a 
building with school-rooms ano dormitories. 

A limited number ot scholars — be taken at the 
opening of the School in the autum 

The charge for tuition and beard will be $500 per 
annum, payable half.» early in advance. 

Parents or guardians desiring further information 
are requested to communicate with ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
E, iscopal Theotogical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, JAMES LAWRENCE, 

Wa. LAWRENCE, J. PIFRPONT MORGAN, 
Wm. C. ENDIcorr, 8S. E. PeaBopy, 
ENDICOTT Prabopy, ster, 

Reference to the following gentlemen is Ye: 
Rt. Rev. HENRY C. Porter, ROBERT U 
Rt. Rev. BENJAMIN H. PADDOcK, CHARLES ¥ . ELIOT, 

SAMUEL ELior. 
Boston, Feb., 1884. 


hool will be not the less | 


Sy 


MASSACHCSETTS, Plymouth. 
lv R. £2 VAPP’S. HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
A™ AMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Be mena 
tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
8 application. _ 





dress 


__ GEORGE un XS HILLS, S, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgew. ater. , 
E OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England 





Micaiean, Orchard Lake. . 

i} ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 

Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 

tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 

For cubategte address Lieut. A. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for Menon La- 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadelphia, ou the ennsylvania Railroad. 
The school witli open September 12, 


New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. ‘ 
OUNTRY HOME.—A_ small famil, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 





New York, Salem 
T. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 





NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, ray 1350 E Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 

The 2 thirty- fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1 883. 
PENNSYLVANIA “Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, : 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 








GERMAXY, Hannover, 526 Grosse | Barlinge. 

ISS HILKEN’'S Boarding-School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 

Baltimore. Mi. 





NEW YORK, ITHACA. 
Cornell University. 
COURSES IN 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


JUNE 





ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN AT9@ A. M., 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. 


For the UNIversity REGISTER, containing full state- 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
etc., and for special information, apply to 


THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Selidine, Chtenge will supply superinten- 
grade teachers, § alists with eoeitions in Cen- 

as States for eneuing year. 


W, ants. 
q VALE GRADUATE, WITH SEVEN 


years’ successful experience in managing boys, 
wishes to travel with one or two boys in Europe this 
summer. Address F..7 | Cotlege St., New Haven, Conn. 
AN OLD-ESTABLISHED YOUNG LA- 
dies’ School in New York City would admit to 
partnership a competent English or American teacher 
with $5, v00 capital. AC dress a ‘P. oO. Box 3,482, 
WO LADIES, EX. PERIEN CED IN 
European travel, desire to take charge of youn 
ladies who wish to complete their education in travel- 
Ling abroad. 
Address ** R.,” No. 207 Wales Place, Phila. 


i TELL EDL CATED ENGLISHMA: NV 
/| wishes.to enter a good publishing house. 
Box 2,221, Boston, Mass. 








dents. 
tral, |. Western, and Southe 
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The Nation. 


The Nation. 


1865, was a pioneer in the Unted States as a weekly journa 


Apr. 10, 1884] 








Established in 


of literary and political criticism of the highest orJer, conducted free from the 


control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been a recognized 


authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with the New York 
Evening Post, it has increased its facilities in every department, enlar 
to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its previous list. Its edi 
torial management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors in 
tend that the ation shall become more than ever before the medium of the 
best thought of the country and time. 

Its Departments are : 

The Week. 


mestic and foreign, together with a summary of the week's news in six columns 


srief comments on the most important current events, do 


of brief paragraphs. 

Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discussion of 
leading political and social questions. 

Spectal Correspondence. ¥rom all quarters of the globe 
trustworthy observers. 

Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject german: 
to the scope of the paper. 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dra- 
matic topics. 

Reviews of Books. 
hemispheres. 

Fine Arts. 


By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both 
Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the 
drama, etc. 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most 


suitable shape for binding, and a set of the .Vation preserved, bound, 


indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records of current 


events of importance in the political and literary world available 


are completed annually. The index and title-page accompany the | 


each volume. 


Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on application 


Publication Office, 210 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Coos 
from which the excess of Ol] has been 
removed It has tAree times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starc} 
Arrowroot, or 
far more econor 


Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 


pte HA 


ar, and ts therefore 
‘al. It is delicious 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
valids as well as for persons in health 








Sold by Grocers ereryu here. 


W. BAKER &€ CO., 
Dorchester, Mass 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 


The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one CO N S U \I PT ] () N i 


volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. a ee a en 


. ee _ use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. standing bave been ¢ ured Inaced, so strong is my 

. 7082 ~ aith tu tis efficacy, thar will send TWO BOTTLES 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 7M, FRE Et ether with @ VALUABLE TREATISE on this 

7 y imase, toany suffer r. Gite Express and P.O. advress. 
New York. Dk. T.'A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 








“Historical P oetry 
elneent [lebrews. 
TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMIN 


By MICHAEI 


] . ¢ 
 & 
Ss 
Exrtracts f m Remarks « f the ess 

‘Mr. Heilprin’s book bas a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
bistomecal eriticism . The deviations from 
the common translation are sometitnes quite 


marked » but they are yenerally well su ported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re 
sults of Hebrew scholarship When we 
turn now tothe eritical part of the book, we 
are impressed not simply with the eruaition of 
the writer, but also with bis thorough indepen 
dence in the treatment f bis themes He nS 
J. Barrows (* Christian Register,” Bost 


‘The notion has somehow got abroad that the 





scienttic study of the Bible is inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its content t 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his eriticism could hardly be surpassed . and 
that it has not lost its power io balesesh an i 


harm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reentorced by the experience of every 
ntellig rent read ’ 





ader of its te brief contents 
Nation, New } 

‘With all bis critical freenvess he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
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eading results of modern rationalistic criti 
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HYGEIA HOTEL, 


nt Comfort, Va, 10 yards from Fort Monroe, 
all the year;accommodates 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment: delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, com 
fortable beds, notable characteristics, Only _ Heatth 
and Pleasure Resort in America possessing Turkish, 
Russian. Roman, Electric, Vapor, thedicated Hot Sea 
and Fresh Water Bathe (recently inatituted at a cost o 
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1AS FIXTURES 
f 4 4 

GAS FIXTURES, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 


Fine Ch ks. An entirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season- 
ee are now on exhibition in our 
Artistic Bronzes. showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro- 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 


Mantel Sets. 


tion is extended. 
Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman- 


ship. 
"MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836. and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 
THE DURHAM SYSTEM OF 


SCREW-JOINT 
TRON HOUSE DRAINAGE 


Buildings fitted with this work are absolutely and 
permanently proof against the entrance of sewer air 
through broken or imperfect as Pipes. Eutire 
plumbing contracts taken at lowest prices for first 
class work. 

Inspect this work personally before spending any 
money on plumbing, or send for pamphlets, 


Durham House Drainage Company, 





231 to 235 East 420 Street, New York. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
114 South Sixth Street, Philadelpbia. 


The Campaigns of the Rebellion. 
By Albert Todd, Ist Lieut., U.S. Art’y. 8vo, 
130 pp., with maps. Price, $1.25. 

This book is designed to give a general view 


of the principal operations of the Kebellion. 

For sale by ALBERT TODD, Manbattan, 
Kansas, or by JAMES J. CHAPMAN, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Original Folio Edition of 
Audubon's Birds of America. 

A subscriber’s copy, bound in extra style, the 
plates on linen guards, gilt tops and untrimmed 


edges, one of the finest copiesof this rare and 
celebrated work ever offered forsale. 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


912 Broadway. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.35. 


DR. DELITZSCH ON HEBREW AND AS- 


SYRIAN 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED 

in tbe Light of Assyrian Research. By Dr. 

FRED. DELITZSCH, Professor of Assyniology 

at the University of Leipzig. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta St., London. 

B. WESTERMANN & CO., 838 B’way, N. Y. 


TEACHERS.— FOR SALE— THE 


a ™, 
‘O 
7 Brainerd Institute, at Cranbury, N. J., 144 hours 
from New York. Building 60x30, 4 stories, 25 rooms, 
large gymnasium, and school-room with modern furni- 
ture; Zacres of ground, nicely shadea; everything in 
good order, and well adapted for boarding and day 
pupils; surrounding country healthy and prosperous ; 
village contains 1,000 inhabitants, and has three 
churches. The Institute will be sold for $4,000; 
original cost, $12,000, Terms very easy. Apply 
A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 


every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
gm Catalogues free on application. 


RARE OLD BOOKS. 


AT LONDON PRICES. Catalogue on Appiication. 
EVAN’S LONDON BOOK STALL, 


242 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, NY. 





J. B. Lippincott ét Co.'s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| ASTTY’S CONQUEST. 
.S.A., author of ‘The 
16mo, extra cloth, 


By Charles King, U 
Colonei’s Daughter,’ ete. 
$1 00, 


* Captain King has given us another delightful story 
of American life. The reputation of the author will by 
no means suffer through his se:ond venture. We can 
heartily commend the story to all lovers of the Ame 
rican novel.”— Washington Capital. 

“Will take rank with its gifted author’s vivid ro- 
mance, ‘The Colonel’s Daughter,’ and should become 
as popular. Captain King writes fluently and felici 
tously, and in the novel under review there is not a 
tiresome page. Everything is graphic. telling, and in 
teresting. The plot is of particular excellence.”—Phila 
delphia Evening Call. 


A WIFE HARD WON. 
By Julia McNair Wright. 
cloth, $1.00. 


“ Well-written, spicy, and piquant, with a happy end 
ing, and will be much read.”—Harrisburg Evening Tele 
graph. 

“Julia MeNair Wright tells a well-constructed love- 
story with much spirit. The plot is good and in some 
portions highly dramatic in interest.”—Boston Satur 
dau Evening Gazette. 

“Is certainly one of this popular author’s best efforts. 
The climax Is admirabiy worked up, and the love 
scenes are exquisitely written.”—City Item. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘ Wooed 
and Married,’ ‘ Nejlie’s Memories,’ ‘Queenie’s 
Whim,’ etc. 16mo, extra cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per cover, 25 cents. 

“The genuine novel-reader cannot fail to be pleased 
with‘ Not Like Other Girls.’ The plot is of the sort 
which keeps up the interest to the end; in a word, the 
book is a genuine summer novel, to be read and en 
joyed in a hammock or a piazza chair.”—Boston Cou- 
reer, 

“It is an interesting story of girl-life, tola in an easy, 
natural style, the interest being maintained from first 
to last.”""—New York Daily News. 

“A pure, healthful, domestic romance.”— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. , 


lémo, extra 


WURTZ’S CHEMISTRY. 

A New Revised and Greatly Enlarget Edi- 
tion. Elements of Modern Chemistry. By 
Adolphe Wurtz. Second American Edition. 
Translated and edited, with the approbation 
of the author, from the Fifth French Edi- 
tion, by Wm. H. Greene, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Central High School, Phila- 
delphia. With 132 Illustrations. 8vo, ex- 
tra cloth, $2.50 ; library sheep, $3 00. 

“ There are a great many text-books on chemistry in 
the fleld already, but we know of none that will fill the 
wants of the student so — as this. It presents 
the facts of organic as well as inorganic chemistry. 
The theoretical part is clearly told, the progress of the 
| exposition being illustrated by experiments. . . . 
The book is excellently printed and fully illustrated,” 
—New York Medical Record. 

DA COSTA’S MEDICAL DIAG- 
| NOSTS, 

With Special Reference to Practical Medi- 
cine. A Guide to tbe Knowledge and Dis- 
crimination of Diseases. By Prof. J. M. Da 
Costa, M.D. Srxta Epirion. Thoroughly 
Revised, Illustrated. 8vo, extra cloth, 
$6.C0 ; library sheep, $7.00. 





+,* For sale by all booksell rs,or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, oa receipt of the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


CAMBRIDGE CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM ASSOCIATION, 


. 
D442 FE: SIVS 

The first prize has been awarded to Mr. Thomas H. 
Pease, of Chicago, the second to Mr. John Prentiss, of 
Cambridge. 

Unsuccessful essays will be returned to the writers 
on application, within two months, to 

MORRILL WYMAN, Jr., Secretary. 
CAMBRIDGE, April 7, 1884. 


“ATALOGUE NO. 17, BEING ODDS 
and Ends from the Literary Junk shop of A. S. 
CLARK, 34 I 
to any address. 





| Second edition. 


Thatcher's Practice 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES SUPREME, DIS- 
TRICT, AND CIRCUIT COURTS. 


Practice of the District 
Courts. 


One vol., 8vo, $5.00 nef. 


A DIGEST OF STATUTES AND 
Decisions upon the Jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States, and of 
Rules and Decisions relative to the Plead- 
ings and Practice in such Courts. By Eras- 
tus Thatcher. 


The decisions upon the jurisdiction, pleadings, 
and practice of the District Courts have been 
collected from all the Reports of the Supreme 
Court—105 volumes ; all Reports of the Circuit 
Courts for the nine circuits—103 volumes; and 
from all the Reports of District Courts—38 vo- 
lumes : making a total number of 246 volumes 
of Keports cited. The points of the decisions 
have been arranged uuder the statutes, rules, 
and subjects to which they respectively relate 

This work contains the several subdivisions of 
section 563 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating tothe jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Courts ; also, sections 564 to 571 inclusive. 
It contains the Rules of practice in admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction prescribed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
Rules of the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York for prac- 
tice in admiralty, in instance and prize causes, 
and in common-law uctions ; also, the Standing 
Interrogatories in prize cases. 


Practice of the 
Courts. 


36 00 nef, 


Circuit 


One vol. Svo. 

A DIGEST OF STATUTES AND 

Decisions upon tbe Jurisdiction, Original 

and Appellate, of the Circuit Courts of the 

United States. Also of Rules and Decisions 

relating to the Pieadings and Practice of 

those Courts, at Common Law, in Equity, 

in Admiralty, on Appeal, and in Criminal 
Cases. By Erastus Thatcher. 


This volume coversall the Circuit Reports for 
the nine circuits, and Keports of the Suprewe 
Court from 2 Dallas to 13 Otto inclusive, making 
the whole number of Reports 200 volumes. 


Practice a7 the Supreme 


Court. 

With an Appendix of Practi- 
cal Forms. One vol. 8vo. Law 
Sheep. $5.00, 

A DIGEST OF STATUTES, RULES, 
and Decisions relative to the Jurisdiction 
and Practice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. By Erastus Thatcher. Se- 
cond Edition, with an Appendix of Practi- 
cal Forms. 

The work contains all the sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes wnich confer jurisdiction upon 
the Supreme Court; all written rules for prac- 


| tice of the court; and the points of all decisions 


ark Row, ready tn a few days and mailed | 





bearing upon such sections, rules, and other 
matters of practice, collected from 101 volumes 
of Reports of the Supreme Court. 

In this edition, the author bas increased its 


value by adding an Appendix of Practical 


Forms. These Forms, ninety in number, have 
been collected from approved precedents, and 
are believed to be correct and reliable. 

Of Thatcher’s new and very useful books of 
the Practice in United States Courts, the Albany 
Law Journal says: ‘* Each wiil be of necessity a 
vade mecum for the practitioner in the Federal 
courts,” 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Week. 


THE vote taken in the House on the Trade 
Dollar Bill is probably the true measure of 
the present strength of the silver heresy in 
Congress, and of the attitude of the two par- 
ties in reference to it. Tue clause which re- 
quired that the amount of silver in the trade 
dollars should be deducted from the regular 
coinage of two millions per month, was stricken 
out, on Mr. Bland’s motion, by a vote of 131 to 
118. The majority consisted of 112 Democrats 
and 19 Republicans, the minority of 37 Demo 
crats and 81 Republicans. Three-fourths of 
the Democrats and one-fifth of the Repub 
licans declared themselves to be still in favor 
of eighty-five-cent dollars. The division shows 
very clearly that the bill has no chance in the 
Senate in its present shape. It proves also 
that the Democratic party is as vicious and un- 
trustworthy as ever touching questions re- 
lating to the currency and fivance, and that 
the Republicans have made wholesome pro- 
gress in the right direction since the passage 
of the Silver Bill. The Democratic idea that 
gold is only good for aristocrats, and that the 
poor man nceds a poor dollar, is still firmly 
rooted in the councils of the party. This 
notion pervades the Imsh section of the party 
especiaily. Gold is associated in their minds 
with England. With them all gold is 
British gold, and they fancy that they are 
showing proper contempt for their enemies in 
the old world by rejecting the standard of 
value which prevails there. This is a pecu- 
liarly happy Irish conception, and it fits in very 
well with the notion that a man who works 
for wages is entitled to have eighty-five cents 
when he has earned a dollar. 


Notwithstanding the adverse majority in 
the House of Representatives, it is plain that 
the movement initiated by the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce a few weeks since in favor 
of a suspension of the silver coinage has had 
an important effect throughout the country. 
It has been followed by similar action 
in St. Louis, Galveston, and many other less 
important tradecentres. It bas drawn atten- 
tion to an evil of the first magnitude, and led 
to renewed discussion of the silver question 
in the press. Even the Chicago Tribune has 
been moved to say that we have silver 
dollars enough for present needs, and that 
the coinage ought to be suspended until other 
nations show a disposition to codperate 
with us in the interest of bi-metallism. 
The colloquy between Belford and Kelley 
while the Trade Dollar Bill was pending, was 
extremely entertaining. The Colorado states 
man planted himself on strictly protectionist 
grounds, and demanded that the Government 
should continue to buy silver bullion 
in order thatthe producers of the articles 
might geta good price forit. He taunted 
Kelley with inconsistency and backsliding, 
and truckling to foreign influ nce, because the 
latter had introduced a bill to suspend the 


coinage for two years. This was a poor re 

turn, in his judgment, for the favors shown to 
pig iron in the tariff. Mr. Kelley retorted that 
pig lead was as highly favored as any other 
pig in the tariff schedule, and that since lead 
was the residuary product of the silver mines 
of Colorado, of scarcely less value than the sil 

ver itself, no charge of backsliding could rest 
against bim. Another member suggested, in 
all soberness, that a duty be imposed on for 
eign silver in order to secure the purchases of 
the American mint to the home producer. In 
the discussion of the bill, brief as it was, the 
opponents of the silver coinage had a very 
marked advantage. If a general discussion 
could be brought on, very important results 
might be anticipated, and the Republican 
party would certainly be the gainers by it 

The timidity of their leaders in the Senate is 
pitiable in the extreme. 

The much-debated Blair bill to ‘aid in the 
establishment and temporary support of com 
mon schools” has passed the Senate. It 
proposes to give during the next ten years 
sums of money, beginning with $7,000,000, 
and running down to $1,000,009, tu the various 
States and Territories in aid of popular edu 
cation. The share of each State or Terri 
tory is to depend on the proportion borne 
by those persons over ten years of 
age within its limits who cannot read 
and write,to the total number of such persons 
within the limits of the United States. But 
no State or Territory 1s to get any of the 
money which does not itself expend on 
education during the first five vears a sum 
equal to one-third of the amount received 
from the United States, and during the 
last five years a sum equal to that amount 
There seems to be no reason for the bill 
except the fact that there is in some 
States much illiteracy with 
local authorities do not try to cope effectually 
and that there is in the United 
Treasury a good deal of surplus money. That 
the distribution will cease at the end of ten 
years, we have no expectation. We are proba 


which = the 


States 


bly witnessing in this bill the beginning of the 
assumption by the general Government of the 
whole care of popular education. For no 
thing is more certain than that the local sense 
of responsibility about popular education, and 
willingness to make sacrifices for it, will be 
steadily weakened in the very States in which 
it is most necessary they should be strong, 
from the first day on which the jingle of Fed 
eral school money is heard. The experiment 
is, therefore, a Most Momentous one. Its ed 
ucational features are probably far less im 
portant than the political ones 


The Conference Committee of Independent 
Republicans bave issued another circular, call 
ing upon al! persons who sympathize with the 
objects armed at by the organization to send 
contributions of money to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Joseph W. Harper, jr.. to be used in defray 
ing the necessary expenses of correspondence, 
publication, and circulation of documents, 









etc. They say that they propose to take every 


proper measure to promote the nominat f 
a Republican candidate who is a satista 
t ry exponent of the progressive ‘| 

of the party, and who would commas be 
hearty support f lependent — voters 
Speaking of the reform spirit of 

Committee say thatit ‘‘ has constantly pr 


its sturdy independence at the polls, ever 
the point of withholding its vote when its v 
could not be given without infidelity to 
litical honesty and to Republican principk 

This isa frank statement of an undisputed fact 
and it has been made many times lately in 
all quarters where independent sentiment finds 
expression, We observe that this frequent 
iteration does not meet the approval of the 
boomers, and inthe 7’ri? of Saturday morn 
ing there is a feeling protest agutost further 
declarations of this sort The 7 ‘ thinks 
that hostile remarks about anv candidate who 
has a good many friends will be likely to pr 


duce unpleasant feeling, and make party suc 


cess difficult in November It believes that 
when a candidate is supported by a good 
many sound Republicans who think his 
nomination desirable, the fact should be 
noticed with respect It is rather } 
habit.” savs the / about nominati 
time, to declare that this or that candidate 
cannot be elected 





Yet, if we remember htlv. the 7 
followed this “* ba it With ex ndal 
Vigor four vears ago Dv Cecia i st daly 

eference ty ral Gra S CAI cv that 
aside from = th hird tert bie it was 
folly te nom nate him, since his ele 
“ i Vy Pe * if 1 mp sible lts 
steady adherence to this view at that time had 

reat nflu et lefea g n i 

at It K the g 1 the was 
muctl better t SAV about) nomina 
t time th 1 certa ( didate could 

be elected, than t ker Pp still about it ind 
be foreed to make the confession after the 
r f nomi y such a candidat bad 
ber committed That wasas nd position 
the and it is equally sound today 1} 
third-term contingent, the immortal ‘ 306 


were a large body of what were called sound 
Republicans at that time, and they were rely- 
ing for success on the same specious argument 
which the Tribune makes use of now, ‘that 
‘any man whom the voters of the Republican 
party acting with reasonable freedom 
and through a fairly organized convention, 
honor sufficiently to select as their candidate, 
is exceedingly likely to be preferred by the 
eople to the nominee of an effete, incompe 
ent, re actionary and essentially Bourbon 


i 
{ 
Democracy The peril of relying upon the 
effete Bourbon Democracy as a means of forc 
ing the independent voters to support a man 
whom they do not like, was demonstrated in 
this State two years ago, and we do not be 
heve the Republican leaders will venture to 
repeat the experiment this year. 


The announcement is made that a conference 
of Democratic leaders is to be held in Balti- 
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more the last of this month for the purpose 
of reconciling the differences of opinion 
which prevail in the party and prevent 


There will be a banquet, 
men of the party are 
The plan not new. It 
has been tried by the same party before, and 
with most unsatisfactory results. Somebody 
upsets the harmony by telling the 
The trouble is, that what 
not a recon 


barmonious action. 


and allthe great ex 


pected to attend. is 


always 
truth too frankly. 
the Democratic party needs is 
ciliation of differences of opinion, but cour 
age. An overwhelming majority of its mem 
bers believe in their in tariff reform, 
but only a minority bave the courage to avow 
their belief openly. The rest of them have 
the curious notion, which no amount of defeat 
can destroy, that if they keep still on the 
tariff the people will regain contidence in their 

ability to administer the Govern 
The news was sent all the way from 


hearts 


general 
ment, 
Paris the other day, that Mr. Hendricks was 
convinced that the way for the party to suc 
ceed was to settle its differences on the tariff 
question. General Gordon spent several 
hours with Mr. Tilden, and announced to the 
country as the result of his talk that the Sage 
made no allusion to the tariff as an issue, but 
was sure the party could succeed by demand 
ing ‘“‘reform.” <A conference of ‘‘ leaders” 
who have this kind of advice to offer will be 
pretty certain to leave the party in the same 
condition that it was before. 





Mr. Dezendorf’s testimony before the Sher- 
man Outrage Committee on Monday did not 
contain anything especially new, but it served 
to put on record a concise statement of the 
evils of Mahonism. He said that the Mahone 
Readjuster Coalition, instead of securing free 
and fair elections, bad the effect of making 
the elections more unfair; that the coalition 
existed solely because Mahone was kuown to 
have absolute control of all the Federal of 
fices in the State, and that it would have gone 
to pieces in fifteen minutes if the support of 
the Administration had been withdrawn; and 


finally, that if Hancock and English had 
been elected, the whole Coalition party 


‘*would be in the Democratic party to-day— 
Mabone and all of them.” Nobody can suc- 
cessfully dispute the entire accuracy of these 
statements. Mahone was merely a political 
speculator, a veritable Jobnny or Mike, who 
went into politics because he saw an oppor- 
tunity for doinga good stroke of business. He 
upon two elements for 


counted success, 


and he used them both without scruple. 
The first was the ignorance and blind 


partisanship of the negro vote, and the second 
was the unorganized but easily inflamed re- 
pudiation sentiment among tbe less scrupulous 
By aid of 
combined 


portion of the white population. 
the National Administration he 
these clements into a party which gained con 
trol of the State, stained inefface- 
ably with repudiation enactments, and sent 
Mahone himsel!t to tbe United States Senate, 
where he offered bis vote to either party 
which would the best terms. That 
is the truth of Mahovism, and it is a lasting 
stain upon Northern Republicans that as a | 
party they countenanced and encouraged it. 


its record 


rive 


The riot in Cincinnati has, at all events, had 


the effect of stimulating the work of reform- 
ing the criminal procedure. The monstrous 
rule which enables the prisoner to exclude 
from his jury any one who has read about his 
crime in the newspapers, and has formed an 
opinion about it, has been abolished. The 
prisoner’s twenty-three peremptory challenges 
have also bein cut down to six, and the 
State’s increased from two to four. In other 
words, the rights of the community in the 
prosecution of crime begin to be recognized. 
A blow should struck at technical 
objections. Most failures of justice occur 


also be 


through these. 
pelled to order new trials on points which 
the full bench not consider to have 
any bearing on the merits of the case. 


Judges ought not to be com- 


does 


The rapidity with which “ goelism,” whe- 
ther practised by mobs or individuals, af- 
fects manners, was curiously illustrated by the 
performances of a man in Cincinnati on Mon- 
day week, whotried in vain to catch a street car 
after dark. Failing to overtake it or to attract 
the attention of the conductor, he took out his 
revolver, and fired two shots at it. He prob- 
ably reasoned somewhat in this way: ‘‘ The 
management of these car companies has long 
been intolerable. They run too few cars, and 
their conductors are negligent and insolent. 
This fellow is not looking out for passengers 
as he ought to be, or he would have seen me. 
Complaining of him at the office, even if I 
knew his number, would do no good, for 
they are all thieves together. The courts, 
too, are corrupt and sluggish. I must 
therefore revoke the powers which I have 
delegated to the officials of this State 
and city for my protection, and must stop 
this car in the natural way in which cars were 
stopped by primeval man before states were 
founded.” So bang, bang went his pistol. It 
is a pity, almost, that he should have been 
arrested before the conductor and the passen- 
gers had dissolved their connection with the 
State, and begun to pepper him in self-de- 
fence. 





The proposal of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to meet the evil of undervaluation of goods 
by offering a fourth of the gross proceeds of 
the duties, fines, and penalties recovered to in- 
formers, will meet with the emphatic condem- 
nation of everybody who remembers the work- 
ing of this system in New York ten years ago, 
and who cares much either for commercial 
or official morality. The working of it as 
revealed by the Congressional investigation, 
both in the Dodge and other 
simply a national disgrace. Informing be- 
came a regular trade, and was pursued freely 
in order to extort money from the victims, 
either directly or by compelling them to em- 
ploy certain lawyers, and Government offi- 
cials met 
wrung in this way from merchants of whose 
real innocence there was no reasonable doubt. 
Much of this money, too, undoubtedly went 
to swell the Republican campaign funds, just 
as the high salaries of the city officials help 


cases, was 


in conclave to divide the spoils 


| and liar,” or something of that kind. 


fostered the worst passions of human nature, 
A revival of it would be a step back ward to- 
wards barbarism. The true remedy, the ra 
tional and enlightened one, for undervaluation 
is, as Mr. Hewitt pointed out a day or two 
ago, the substitution of specific for ad-valorem 
duties, or the lowering of ad valorem duties 
so as to make the profit of fraud not worth 
the risk. 





The decline in wheat and in railway rates has 
not led to any marked increase in the export 
trade, but has stimulated the interior move- 
ment of grain very decidedly. The distribu 
tion of flour, wheat, corn, and oats from Chi- 
cago to points between that place and the sea- 
board has been large and continues active. 
This must lead to a very considerable revival in 
general trade in the near future, but its effects 
are not yetapparent. Thedemand for dry goods 
is still sluggish and fitful. The iron and coal 
trades have relapsed into stagnation. The 
promise of settled spring weather which was 
given early in the week was later frustrated 
by snow storms, tornadoes, and bleak winds. 
The week closes with a listless tone in all 
departments of trade. Even the shipment of 
$2,600,000 gold excited no remark, and the 
rates for money were not affected by it. 
Business at the Stock Exchange has hinged 
upon the report of an expected restoration of 
rates by the Trunk Line Pool. Diligent in- 
quiry has failed toconfirm the rumor. It is 
believed that the Erie Company made some 
efforts for an advance in rates, and ascertained 
that the New York Central was willing to 
coéperate, but that the Pennsylvania de- 
clined accede to the proposal. The 
conditions which Jed to the reduction of 
rates being unchanged, there 1s obviously no 
reason for an advance. If the present rates 
are non-remunerative, any railroad is at li- 
berty to decline the business. But an attemptto 
establish an advance within a week,or at most 
a fortnight, of the opening of lake navigation 
would be attended with almost certain failure. 


to 





The Union Club has had another row to 
deal with, and has suspended a member for 
five years for telling another he wasa ‘‘ coward 
AS 
usual, his friends are busily fighting against 
the sentence as too severe, and cite several 


| cases where equally disorderly members got 


| off with less punishment. 


now to fill the treasury of the Democratic | 


‘*halls,” 


every stage steeped in fraud and villany, and 


The whole system was, in fact, at | 


It appears, from 
what they say, that one member, who used bad 
language to another a short time ago, got only 
three years; while another, who accused a 
member falsely of cheating at cards, was only 
sentenced for a similar term. The great Lou- 
bat-Turnbull case is still before the courts, 
and there are said to be several members 
whose way of life in the club keeps them 
constantly exposed to judicial pursuit before 
the Governing Committee. The public 
rumpus that all these Union Club scandals 
make, and their lamentably frequent recur- 
rence, suggest the question whether there is 
not something radically defective in the club 
discipline. The penalties for drunkenness 
and disorder and quarrelling can hardly be se- 
vere enough, or inflicted frequently enough, 
or there would be fewersuch cases, There 


‘ must be a considerable number of members 
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whose walk and conversation make them 
distinctly unclubbable, and who ought to be 
watched in a lynx-eyed manner until an oppor 
tunity of getting rid of them offers itself. Sus- 
pension in such cases is no cure. A man 
who has to be excluded from a club of gen 
tlemen, even for a week, for ruffianly be- 
havior, surely ought never to bave belonged 
to it, and suspension for three or five years 


is, accordingly, a little ridiculous. There 
are no degrees of gentlemanhood. A man 
is either a gentleman or he is not. If at the 


age of twenty-five he has not managed to 
become one, there is no use in giving bim 
more time. It would be funny between indi 
viduals to tell a man, ‘‘ You are such a foul- 
mouthed ruffian that I really cannot associate 
with you for one year from this date. Come 
to me on the first of April next, however, and 
all will be forgotten,” 





The Tribune on Sunday perpetrated a cruel 
joke at the expense of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
and also at the expense of the New York 
Times and the Boston Advertiser. It pub- 
lished what purported to be an_ essay 
from the pen of “Mr. Arnold” on the 
subject of Pbilistinism in Chicago, taken 
from the Pall Mall The article 
appeared in the Tribune of Apml 6, under 
date of London, April5. It didnot purport to 
have been cabled from London, yet it could 
not have reached New York in any other way 
if the date were correct. The essay was a fair 
caricature of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ideas, but 
its style was so widely different from his that 
no one familiar with his writings could have 
been deceived by it. The Boston Advertiser 
copies the article, prudently changing the Pall 
Mall Journal (there is no such paper) to Pall 
Mall Gazette, and inserting the 
‘*Matthew” after the word ‘‘Mr.” The 
Times makes *‘ Mr. Arnold’s” solicitude for 
the reputation of ‘‘Obermann” in Americ: 
the subject of burlesque. The Zridune has 
‘*got arise” out of the Zives’s fupny man, 
but it may be questioned whether the win- 
nings of the game justify such a breach of 
good taste. 


Journal, 


prenomen 


The conviction of Mr. Edmund Yates, of 
the London World, and his sentence to four 
months’ imprisonment, is an exceedingly dis 
agreeable thing for him, but the wonder is 
that it has not befallen him long ago, in spite 
of all precautions. The business of publishing 
social tittle-tattle in any community in which 
people are in the habit of resenting scandal in 
the courts, is always a dangerous one for an 
editor, for sometimes the most deadly bits of 
gossip are really the most innocent looking on 
the surface. What is called ‘society jour- 
nalism,” too, in England, is really kept going 
by people in society, who profess to be hor 
rified by it. Truth and the World are largely 
supplied with their social gossip by gentlemen 
and ladics whom nobody suspects of it, and 
the temptation to them to stab an enemy must 
sometimes be overwhelming. In fact, the 
Yates misfortune is interesting mainly as an 
illustration ef how the thing is done. The 
paragraph for which be is to goto jail was 
forwarded bim by Lady Stradbroke, the 
young wife of a very old man, and doubtless 


| 





the bottom of it, and vet it 


outward 


had malice at 
had every 
Moreover, Lady Stradbroke 
of sending in these things and getting paid for 
them. She experieuced the supreme 
ness, it is the libel 


exposed and before its source was known, of 


mark of authenticity 


was in the habit 
bitter 
said, when was first 
hearing her husband say, at his own table, that 
the author of it ougnt to be 
feathered.’ the 
will, doubtless, be to take a good deal of the 
Contrih 


will be badly scared, and editors made over 


l ‘tarred and 


One result of whole affair 


itors 


spice out of society journalism 


cautious. There will be fewer paragraphs 
beginning: ‘‘ What is this I hear about,” et 


Whatever may be the reasons moving the 
Government of Great Britain to recognize the 
sovereignty of Portugal over the mouth of the 
Congo and the regions adjacent thereto, they 


are not binding upon other Powers, and 
the ratification of the treaty seems more likely 
to bring up an international question than 


definitively to settle one. The ratitication of 
the treaty by Parliament itself is 
and the 
the Manchester Chamber of 


other commercial bodies in the United King 


uncertain, 


arguments brought against it by 


Commerce and 


dom are of a kind to stir up opposition among 
all nations having, or expecting to have 
mercial interests in the vast country discovered 


com 
by Stanley and partially explored by DeBrazza 
The Manchester protest contends that the de 
clared object of the treaty, *‘to promote the 
development of commerce and civilizati 
the African continent,” would be 

frustrated by putting the 

va'ley under the control of the greedy and un 


completely 


entrance of the Cong 


scrupulous cabal which constitutes the court of 
Lisbon. The proposed treaty is to remain in 
force ten years, at the end of which time th 
whole subject of rights, 


dues, transit dues, and commercial regulations 


privileges, customs 


of all kinds willcome up for readjustment. But 


then Portugal will be in possession, and will 
hold advantages far greater than she now has, 
and will be in much 


terms than now. Her claims at the 


betler position to dictate 


aati nf 
AEC se lit 


are based upon nothing but an alleged discov 


ery made 300 years ago, which was not fol 
lowed up by setUement and occupation, and 
which has, therefore, in the eyes of interna 
tional law, been long since forfeited. This 


maintained by all English 


Liberal and Con 


doctrine has been 
ministers, Whig and Ty ry, 
from 1853 to the } 


servative, resent time, or 
until the pending treaty was concluded 
What was good law for Great Bntsain during 


a period of thirty vears is good law for 


countries now. It may be assumed that no 
country which has any concern in the 
present or prospective trade of t Congo 


country will consider itself « l 
terests ce mand, 


taking such measures as its int 
In cobsequence of any private understanding 
Portugal 


nh, with the as 


ar 
sain 


established between En 
But if Portugal takes p 


sent and concurrence of the first naval and 


commercial Power on the globe, she will 
probably remain in possession. It will not 
be worth while for France to dispute her 
claims; Germany has no interests to look after 


in that quarter; Belgium and Holland are not 


strong enough to do more than enter a protest 





The I ections® Tisae by tl vM incl s 
Chamber of Commerce a st the tr va 
twofold First, that con ‘ wou t 
essentially strangled by P i s 
tration, in spite of a srantees intended to 
secure its freedom, second, that Portugal bas 
neither the energy, tl ns n t! 
power to contr effectively the large delta 
of thre Congo and the native trmbes ky ry 
move a trader makes in Port St Possess 
sions savsone of the vreatest trave rsanda 
thorities on western Africa,’ is cheekmated by 
the extortionate demands of a host of 1 \ 
officials, extracting 100 per « { | verv ar 
ticle im the Arnie {f cus Ls 6 >t | s 

The track he cont lcs “ is 
strangled, and the present lively mov f 
commerce would come t end ha ity 
her thirteen treaties with native chiefs 
the Congo, by the 1 sat nev N ‘ 
already expended, by tl fessions sl ‘ 
alw vs declared before he w { s} \ 
defend the itives, Ei 1s a % . 
port the natives against tl ; sit \ { s 
evil ber estul shed l ‘I ster 
ple aftirm that this test y secords Ww 
their own exp 1h lt ae S| sely 
with that of our late ( s the Island t 
Madeira, Mr. Du VP Sy Whos { W 
published last week 

The confusiot Fayvpt, which has tee 
SeTLOUSI) nerensed V the res if { 
me Cay ib 1 Tespoctavi i ul : 
the I \ ? ims Nuba Pas 
secTus ‘ \ Tes It re ] i s 
cy AOLV ¢ erin the evince i { the « \ 
bv th Br s r the « pri ss }) { 
th gover Ve t by yr ti< fim " re P 
ably notl staves this off yw so much ss 
M Gy.nds I s shr kit r T en i 
his age,a his present sta ealth—f 
new responsi es His he tis set on thre 
reform in the franchise now before the Honise 
ind this probably a nts for the way in 
which affairs in Egvpt are being allowed t 

; irift much longer 





‘ . 
us ron tit a 
atives into sol 


it has always been found pos 


the case of the Bengalese, to 
soldiers out of the conquer d 





population, but the Egyptian fellahs seem to 
defy all the professors of the military art to 
copvertthem into fighting men. They are 
probably the only genuine friends of peace in 
the world. Even Quakers fight if pressed too 
hard, but the fellah will die first. 

There is probably too much importance 


attached to the occasional interruptions of 


communication with Khartum. The place 
is a thousand miles from Cairo by the river, 
and the river is beset by a more or less hostile 
force that this 


is probably the most irregular force, in the 


But it must be remembered 


strict sense of theterm,in the world. Some 
days it is probubly large; other days it is 
days it is the 
river; other days it is away from it. Some 


small Some close to 


days it is disposed to fight; other days it is 
lazy, or has gone home to attend to its private 


affairs, 
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DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate on Thursday the debate on | 


the Blair Education Bill (which appropriated 
$105,000,000 for education within the States) 
was continued. Senator Pendleton (Dem., O.) 
opposed it because he could not find in 
the Constitution any authority for such a bill. 
At a Republican Senatorial caucus on that 
day several amendments proposed by the 
Caucus Committee were approved by the 
caucus. Chief among them were propositions 
to reduce the aggregate appropriation to be 
tween $70,000,000 and $80,000,000 ; to make 
the money available only upon requisi- 
tions by the States under certain restrictions 
as to accountabiJity, and to require its dis- 
tribution to counties according to population 
and illiteracy. Senator Bayard (Dem., Del.) 
spoke on Friday in opposition to the bill. 

The Senate, aftera long debate and many 
amendments, finally passed the Education Bill 
on Monday night. In its final shape it ap- 
propriates $77,000,000 to be distributed among 
the States in proportion to their illiteracy on 
the basis of the census of 1880, the payments 
of the money to extend over a series of eight 
years. The amount to be distributed the first 
year is $7,000,000; the second, $10,000,000; 
the third, $15,000,000; the sums then dimin 
ishing at the rate of $2,000,000 annually un- 
til the eighth year, when all appropriations 
shall cease. 

The House passed the Indian Appropriation 
Bill on Friday. 

By a vote of 119 yeas to 126 nays, the House on 
Monday refused to suspend the rules and pass 
the billof Mr. Converse (Dem., Ohio) to restore 
the rates of duty on wool provided by the act 
of 1867. Eighty Republicans and thirty-eight 
Democrats voted in the aflirmative, and twelve 
Republicans and one hundred and fourteen 
Democrats in the negative. The protectionist 
Demucrats in the House are very much disap 
pointed, and declare that the hopes of success 
for their party in Ohio have been destroyed. 

The House Committee on Commerce on 
Monday authorized ex-Governor Long to pre 
sent to the Committee on Ways and Means the 
bill allowing the free importation of foreign 
materials to be manufactured into articles for 
the construction, equipment, repairs, outfit, 
or provisions of American vessels employed 
in the foreign carrying trade. The aim of the 
bill is to remove the discriminations against 
the American manufacturers which exist un- 
der the law allowing manufactured articles 
for use in shipbuilding to come in free of auty, 
by placivg raw materials for the same purpose 
on an equal footing. 

The House Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads on Friday, by a vote of 8 to 2, re- 
solved that itis inexpedient for the Govern- 
ment either to construct a postal telegraph or 
purchase any existing line of telegraph. The 
Senate Committee, by a vore of 4 to 3, agreed 
to report a Postal Telegraph 3ill 

Governor Murray, of Utah, on Friday re- 
plied before the Springer Committee to the 
charges against him while he was Marshal io 
Kentucky. He attacked the character of his 
accusers vigorously, and made a detailed ex- 
planation of the charges, all of which, he said, 
were eight years old. 





The Committee on Public Buildings and | 
Grounds will present to the House a resolu- | 


tion which sets forth that whereas it has been 
specifically charged that the officers of the 
Government are in complicity with Brooklyn 
real-estate men in the matter of selecting a 
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before the 10th of January next, a bill re- 
ducing the revenue, by abridgment of both 
customs and internal taxes, to the actual 
necessities of the Government. 


Arrangements are making for a meeting of 
the prominent leaders of the Democratic party 
from all parts of the country at the Mount Ver- 
non Hotel in Baltimore the latter part of this 
month, for the purpose of bringing about a 
reconciliation between the divided factions of 
the party upon a number of important matters 
concerning the Presidential campaign. 


Members of all the political parties in Min- 
nesota) met on Wednesday in Minne- 
apolis and organized a ‘‘ Minnesota State 
Free Trade League.” The constitution de- 
clares in favor of absolute free trade, and 
pledges the members to neither support nor 
vote tor any candidate for Congress or tor 
the Legislature who 1s not pledged to free 
trade. The membership includes some of 
the most prominent party men. 


Tie following isthe vote on Wednesday 
for Governor in Rhode Isiand: Bourne (Rep.), 
15,903; Segar (Dem.), 9,599; scattering, 15. 


Municipal elections were held in Ohio 
towns on Monday. The Republican ticket 
was elected in Cleveland by about 3,100 ma- 
jority. The bulk of the German and Bohe- 
mian vote was cast for the Republicans. The 
Republicans are elated over tue result, and 
claim that it assures Ohio for that party in 
October. In Cincinnati almost the entire 
Democratic ticket was elected by about 800 
majority. There were large Republican 
gains in German wards. Tbe Municipal Re- 
form ticket received only 800 votes. Reports 
throughout the State show that the Republi- 
cans gained in most of the larger cities. In- 
diana towns showed. decided Republican 
gains. 


In the Senate at Albany, on Monday night, 
the bill applying the Civil-Service Law to all 
cities of 20,000 or over was discussed. An 
amendment exempting firemen from the 
operation of the bill,was passed, 15 to 5; also 
one giving preference for employment in the 
civil service to honorably discharged Union 
soldiers and sailors, and exempting them from 
civil-service examination. As amended the 
bill was ordered to a third reading. The 
Anti-Oleomargarine Bill was passed on Tues- 
day, 25 to 4. 

General Chalmers, of Mississippi, has 
written a letter advising the Greenbackers and 
Independents of his State to join the Repub- 
lican party. 

The bill requiring that in New York and 
Brooklyn all telegraph, telephone, and elec- 
tric-light wires and cablcs be laid underground 
before November, 1885, was passed by the 
State Senate on Thursday. On Thursday 
Mr. Robb introduced a bill applying civil- 
service reform principles to the police of the 
citics of the State. 

All of the Roosevelt city reform bills were 
ordered to a third reading by the Assembly on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Howe’s bill extending to January 15, 
1885, the time when the Prison Commission 
shall make a report on the prison-labor ques- 
tion, was passed by the Assembly on Thurs- 
day. 

The N. Y. Superintendent of State Prisons, 
Mr. Baker, has sent a communication to the 
Senate with reference to the effect of abolish- 
ing contract labor. He takes strong ground 
against the act already passed, and ar- 
gues that all other methods of employing 


| prisoners that have been tried have failed to 


site for the Federal Building in Brooklyn, a | 
thorough investigation into the matter is re- | 


commended. 
Another Democratic House caucus has been 


called to consider a resolution requiring that | 


the Morrison bill be recommited to the 
Committee, with instructions to report back, 


produce satisfactory results 

Cincinnati has regained its accustomed good 
order. The citizens are making efforts for 
better local government and administration of 
justice 


General Aguero and twenty filibusters se- | to return. 


| cretly sailed from Key West for Cuba in the 


schooner Shoters on April 1. The revenue 





cutter Diz started in pursuit, but failed to 
overtake them. 


The schooner Shoters arrived at Key 
West, Fla., from Cuba on Sunday night 


and was seized by the Collector of the 
Port. The negro in charge said that he 
vas engaged to pilot the Shoters to Cape 
Florida, and that on rounding Port Taylor 
Aguero, with a drawn pistol, told him that he 
must take the party to the Cuban coast. On 
approaching near to Cardenas, Aguero direct- 
ed the pilot to land. This was done. The 
pilot then put to sca, but before getting clear 
of the land he saw an extensive fire, and 
thinks the plantation buildings were burned. 
The negro’s story is doubted. 


The First National Bank of St. Albans, Vt., 
suspended on Tuesday. The deposits amount 
to $215,000, which it is probable will be paid 
in full. Unfortunate speculations of stock- 
holders are believed to be the cause. 

A destructive tornado visited parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, and North Carolina on April 1 and 2. 
Oakville, Ind., was entirely destroyed, and 
five persons were killed. 

A combination of nearly all the barbed-wire 
manufacturers in this country has been formed 
to control the trade, to maintain remunerative 
prices, and, by having a common purchasing 
agent, to keep the prices for raw materials 
within proper bounds. 

The will of Mrs. Anna Ottendorfer, which 
was filed in this city on Tuesday, disposes of 
property valued at about $3,000,000. There 
are a great many large bequests ranging from 
$5,000 to $25,000 to various charitable or- 
ganizations of this city. The bulk of her 
estaie is left to ker husband and children. 


FOREIGN. 


The body of the Duke of Albany reached 
Cherbourg on Wednesday night, and was 
placed on board the royal yacht Oshorne, 
which then sailed for England. It was 
landed at Portsmouth on Thursday with 
great ceremony. The body was borne to 
Windsor Castle from the station on Friday 
upon a gun carriage drawn by eight horses. 
A long procession followed. The Dean of 
Windsor awaited the procession at the en 
trance to the Memorial Chapel. The Seaforth 
Highlanders placed the coffin in the middle 
of the chapel. After ashort religious service, 
the royal personages withdrew. A second 
funeral service was celebrated later. No one 
was present save the Queen, the Duchess of 
Albany, and the Dean of Windsor. The final 
services took place on Saturday morning 
at 11:30 o’clock at St. George’s Chapel, The 
Queen and the Princess of Wales went from 
the castle through the deanery to the chapel. 
The Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, and the other 
royal personages assembled in the Memorial 
Chapel and marched in procession to St. 
George’s Chapel. The Prince of Wales fol- 
lowed the coffin aschief mourner. The Dean 
began the services as the coffin entered the 
door. After several anthems the coffin was 
lowered into the vault. Throughout the ser- 
vices the Queen wept bitterly. 

Mr. Gladstone made a powerful speech in 
the House of Commons on Monday in support 
of the Franchise Bill. He said it was a good 
thing for the state that the largest number of 
capable citizens should possess the franchise. 
He defended the extension of the franchise in 
Ireland as an act of right and justice. The 
bill passed its second reading by a vote of 390 
to 210. 

After a thorough discussion on Friday, the 
Cabinet decided against formally establishing 
a protectorate over Egypt. 


Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday that Gordon could with- 
draw from Khartum whenever he wished, but 
that the time had not yet come to order him 
In the evening Sir Stafford North- 
cote moved an adjournment to discuss the 
Government’s Egyptian policy. Mr. Glad- 
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stone said the object of the Opposition was to 
consume the time of Parliament and binder 
the Franchise Bill. The motion was lost. 

The Pall Mall Gazette (Liberal) on Friday 
said : ‘‘ Egyptian affairs are fast drifting into 
anarchy, and through anarchy to annexation 
or war—possibly both. England must under- 
take the administration of Egypt. This will 
be a terrific burden, but the country must 
shoulder it manfully.” It then urged the 
Government to assist General Gordon to estab- 
lish an independent state at Kbartum under 
his sovereignty. Earl Granville announced 
in the House of Lords that the Government 
were not prepared to send a military expedi- 
tion to Gordon’s relief. 

Nubar Pasha resigned on Sunday the Pres- 
idency of the Council of Egyptian Ministers, 
owing to discord with the English officials 
and the unsettled policy of England toward 
Egypt. The rest of the Ministers threatened 
to resign. The bureaux are in a state of 
anarchy. 

Nubar Pasha on Monday evening con 
sented to suspend his resignation from the 
Egyptian Munistry until the English Goyern 
ment gave its decision in regard to the relative 
powers of the Egyptian Ministers and the 
English officials. The Khedive is supporting 
Nubar Pasha’s right to the supreme control of 
the administration, and has urged Sir Evelyn 
Baring, the British Minister, to assent to the 
dismissal of Mr. Clifford Lloyd from the post 
of Under-Secretary of the Interior. It is the 
opivion ot European officials at Cairo that a 
mixed administration is no longer feasible. 


Sir Evelyn Baring has been instructed to 
try to arrange the differences between Nubar 
Pasha and Clifford Lloyd. On the other band, 
it was reported on Tuesday that Nubar denies 
that his resignation is due to any such diffe 
rences. It wus also reported on that day that 
the British Government had urged General 
Gordon to vacate Khartum. 

A Suakim despatch on Wednesday said: 
‘*Osman Digna is actively resuming the offen 
sive, now that the British forces bave with 
drawn. He is attempting to cut off the fniend- 
ly tribes about Handub and Tamanieb from 
water. The Sheikh Mabmud Ali is opposing 
him. It is likely that the difficulty will result 
in a battle.”” General Graham doubted the 
truth of this despatch. 

Osman Digna was reported on Monday to 
be near Tamanieb with 1,000 men and boys 
who were willing to fight. 

The roads beyond Berber are blocked, be- 
ing occupied by rebels. The tribes between 
Shendy and Kbartum are in open rebellion, 
and it is feared Berber and Dongola will be 
invested ina short time. Nothing has been 
heard from Genera] Gordon for a fortnight. 


Major Hunter has returned to Aden, hav- 
ing visited Berbera and Zeila, points in the So- 
mali Territory, on the south shore of the Gulf 
of Aden. There has been some doubt as to 
the teeling of the tribes inhabiting that sec- 
tion, but Hunter reports that he found them 
well disposed towards the Egypt Government, 
although agitated, as was natural, over the 
condition ot affairs in the Sudan. There will 
be no danger of trouble, Major Hunter be 
leves, so long as the British gunboat 
allowed to remain in that vicinity. 

A motion by Mr. Justin McCarthy, that the 
condition of the Lrish magisiracy is calculated 
to destroy confidence in the administration of 
justice, was defeated in the House of Com 
mons on Friday by a vote of 106 to 59. 


is 


The recent sudden removal of the convict 
Irish Invincibles from Irish to English prisons 
is attributed to the discovery of a conspiracy 
to destroy the Mountjoy prison by the use of 
dynamite. The Invincibles in the prison 
were engaged in clandestine correspondence 
with conspirators outside. Letters were 
found in James Maullet’s cell which dis- 
closed the plot. The prison warders were to 
from O'Donovan 


be bribed witb money 


Oxford 22 


| honor of Mr. Lawrence Barrett, 


Rossa’s fund to convey an infernal machine 
into the prison. The story was denied by a 
Dublin correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph. 


The police at Queenstown narrowly scruti 
nize the baggage of American passengers ar 
riving on transatlantic steamers, in order to 
prevent the introduction of dynamite. 


Mr. John Bright's health 1s improved, 


The Secretary of the London Corn Exchange 
reports enormous stocks of wheat, barley, and 
muize in the waterside granaries of that city. 
Of wheat alone there are 454,000 quarters 
more than last year. Of oats, however, there 
are 108,000 quarters less. 

Cambridge defeated 
annual boat race on the Thames on Monday 
The day was unpropitious, and there were 
few spectators. The total victories now stand, 
, Cambridge 18; one dead heat ip 


Oxford easily in the 


1877. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett, the actor, gave a bril- 
liant supper and reception at the Langham 
Llotel, in London, on Wednesday evening, iu 
the American 


| tragedian. 


| don 


| ° 
| ried. 


Mr. Edmund Yates, the editor of the Lon 
World, has been condemned to four 
months in prison for hbelling the Earl of 
Lonsdale. The judgment has been respited 
pending an appeal upon a point of law. The 
origin of this libel suit was a paragraph in the 
London World, which, though it mentioned 
no names, unmistakably pointed to Lord Lons 
dale as having eloped with a young lady of 
high social standing. Lord Lonsdale is mar 


A fierce fire in Paternoster Row, London, 
on Wednesday night, endangered many of the 
publishing heuses. The Religious Tract So 


| clety’s building and the buildings adjacent 


| destroyed. 


were burned, The fire raged for four hours. 
About a dozen bouses, mostly bookbinding 
and publishing establishments, were gutted 
The famous old ‘* Dolly’s Chop-House ” was 
The heavy losses were covered by 


a large insurance. 


The negotiations between England and 


| Spain in regard to the proposed new commer 
| cial treaty are ended without agreement 


It was reported from Madrid on Tuesday 


| that Mr. Foster, the United States Minister to 


Spain, bad started for Wasbington to confer 
with his Government in regard toa basis for 
a detinitive treaty of commerce between the 
United States and Spain. The despatch add 
ed: ‘‘It is absolutely pecessary for Spaia to 
improve if possible the material condition of 
Cuba. A formula may be found based on re 
ciprocity, for the benefit of the Spanish colo 
nies, without prejudice to Spain. The English 
West Indian colonies run a great risk of being 
shut out of the American markets.” 

The Berlin North Gazette (Prince 
Bismarc k's organ) on Monday said: ‘* By his 
physician's advice, Prince Bismarck renounces 
the control of the affairs of the Prussian Gov 
ernment, but retains the direction of imperial 
affairs. In this capacity he occ upies a per 
soval and untransferable position of confidence 
toward foreign Powers. Besides, foreign af 
fairs are free from the friction so greatly con 
nected with home matters.” 

The German Bundesrath has unanimously 
rejected the proposal that a respons:ble minis 
try be instituted for the Empire. 


drerman 


Emmanuel Geibel, the German 


lyric 
is dead at the age of sixty. 


poet, 
Professor Virchow, after a minute inquiry, 
has been able to authenticate only one case of 
trichinosis in Germany, which was of doubt 
ful origin. No case was traced to the use of 
American pork. 
Gustav Richter, the 


is 


German painter, 


dead, at the age of sixty-one. One of his 
most admirable works is entitled ‘‘ Jesus Re- 
viving the Daughter of Jairus,” which was 








painted for the King of Prussia, and appeared 
at the Paris Salon of 1857 

Ignaz Kuranda, a well known ist, 
died in Vienna en Thursday at age of 
seventy three For many vears he edited the 
Vienna OUstdeutsche Post. — 

Herr Schettl r, the editor of the Anarchist 
paper, the Radial, who has been under arrest 
for some time at Pesth, conf: he was 
present at the meeting of Anarchists in Vienna 
when the murders of Detective Bloch and 
Police Commissary Klubeck were planned 


journal 
the 


sses that 


It is semi officially asserted in Paris that the 
French will enter China and collect 
demnity from the Canton native customs 


an in 
an in 


The French ¢ X\j™ dition bas started for 
Hunghoa. Gene ral de Lisle’s column wi!l op 
erate on the left bank of the Black River and 
General Negrier’s column on the right bank 
Itis reported that Lionvinloe will command 
the defence of Sumgnee. where there are as 
sembled 3.000 Blac k Fla ys an d 12? 000 Chinese 
troops It is believed that Hunaghoa will be 
attacked on April 11 

M. Patendtre, the new French Minister to 
China, will start for Anam on April 11 to of 
ganize a French protectorate over Anam and 
Tonquin. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Signor 
Mancini, Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated 
on Tuesday that the Government had no in 


the decision of the Co 
requiring tl 


take 
the Propag 


tention of modifying 
of Cassation 
real property of 
rentes 


urt 


ceo rsion of the 


nvet nh « 
anda into Italian 

Signor Mancini stated in 
Tuesday that the question 
tion of works of art into America would soon 
be satisfactorily settled. He 
American Minister and the ar 
materially furthered the result 

At the Vatican it is lv denied that 
the Pope has written to the Emperor of Aus 
tria on the subject of leaving Rome, although 
it is not improbable that he wil! eventually do 


so 


the Chamber on 
of the free importa 
| 


thanked the 


tists who had so 


} = 
ASO ULE 






The Irish Bishops will convene in Rome in 
September. The purposes of the gathering 
are represented to be similar to those of the 
Convention of American Bishops in 1 


The Rumanian Ministry on Tuesday tens 
dered their resignations in consequeace of the 
hostile vote of the Chamber of Deputies on the 
Premier's proposal to fix a date to commence 
debate on the revision of the Constitution 


SA} 


The White Cross steamer Danie? Steinman 
from Antwerp, March 20th, for New York, 
was wrecked on Thursday night, about ten 
o'clock, during a thick fog and storm, upon 
shoals off Sambro Island, Nova Scotia 
Five of the crew and two passengers managed 
to reach the island in a boat The captain 
and a boy passenger clung to the rigging and 


? 


were rescued by a boat from the island. The 
steamer had ninety passengers, five officers, 
and a crew of thirty four men. Ail perished 


except those mentioned above, muking the 
total loss of life 120. The Stetnmann was a 
large new steamship with four masts. The 
captain's story is that he mistook the Sambro 
light for Chebucto light. He is severely criti 
cised. Eleven bodies have been recovered. 
Divers were at work on Monday rescuing the 
cargo. 


The steamer Nevcastle City, from Halifax 
for Boston, struck on a shoal on Friday, but 
manage d to get off conside rably damage d. On 
Saturday morning it was necessary to run her 
ashore ut McNab’s Island. Steam tugs and 
scbooners removed her cargo on Sunday. 


The Police Magistrate at Toronto on Tues 
day, in the legislative bribery-conspiracy case, 
decided that there was sufficient evidence to 
commit the four defendants, Wiikinson, 
Meek; Bunting, and Kirkland, to stand triai 
on the charge of conspiracy. During the 
reading of the decision Kirkland fainted and 
was carried from the room, 
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THE BLAINE BOOM. 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we print in 
another column, desires some explanation of 
what he considers the slighting or hostile refe 
rences to Mr. James G. Blaine which so fre- 
quently appear in the Nation, and which he 
suspects must be, in some degree at least, the 
product of private malice. We think he is en- 
titled, as are our readers generally, to some such 
explanation, and we shall proceed to make it 
cheerfully, starting, however, with the asser 
tion that no editor or other person connect- 
ed with the Nation in any capacity has, to 
our knowledge, had any difference, quar 
rel, or controversy with Mr. Blaine, or has 
ever received any injury from him whatever, 
or bears him any personal grudge. Whenever 
he is discussed in these columns he is discuss 
ed either as the holder of a public office, or 
as a candidate for a public office. Nor do we 
make any reference to his private affairs ex- 
cept when those affairs have, or appear to 
have, a direct and important relation to his 
character and claims as a public man. In 
fact, all our comments on him and his doings 
are due to the fact that we consider his 
reappearance as a candidate for the highest 
office in the Government, or any other, as 
an audacious proceeding, which can only be 
accounted for by supposing him to have an 
extraordinary and unwarrantable confidence 
in the popular forgetfulness. It is the duty 
of all those who do not wish to see the Repub- 
lican party burdened during the canvass next 
summer with the hopeless task of whitewashing 
him, to set forth briefly, now that his boom is be- 
coming so lively, the charges which he will have 
to answer before he can be elected to the Presi 
dency. It would be lamentable indeed, and 
certainly disastrous, if the task prescribed for 
Republican journalists by the Convention 
should be not the discussion of great questions 
of public policy, like the tariff, or the civil 
service, or the railroads, or the currency, but 
laborious examinations of Mr. James G. 
Blaine’s railroad transactions. We mean, as 
far as we are concerned, to avoid this, if we 
can, by taking up his railroad transactions 
now, before the bustle and excitement of the 
canvass begin. 

The first of the charges is, that, in the 
spring session of Congress in 1869, a bill was 
before the House of Representatives which 
sought to renew a land grant to the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad of Arkansas, 
in which some of Mr. Blaine’s friends were 
interested; that an attempt to defeat it by an 
amendment was made, and was on the point 
of being successful, and its promoters were in 
despair; that at this juncture, Mr. Blaine, being 
then Speaker of the House, sent a message to 
General Logan to make the point of order 
that the amendment was not germane to 
the purposes of the bill; that this point of order 
was accordingly raised and promptly sustain- 
ed by Mr. Blaine as Speaker, and the bill was 
in this manner saved; that Mr. Blaine wrote 
at once to the promoters, calling attention to 
the service he had rendered them, and finally, 
after some negotiations, secured from them, as 
a reward forit, his appointment as sclling 
agent of the bonds of the road, on commission, 
ju Maine, and received a number of such bonds 





as his percentage; that the leading features 
of this transaction appeared in two letters of 
his afterward made public, dated respectively 
June 29 and October 4, 1869. 

Second, that he asserted at first on the floor 
of the House, with the view of covering un 
this affair, that the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith Road ‘‘ derived its life, franchise, and 
value wholly from the State,” and not from 
Congress; whereas the evidence subsequently 
taken by the Congressional Committee dis- 
closed tke fact that the road derived the value 
on which these bonds were based from the act 
of Congress of which Mr. Blaine secured the 
passage, in the manner above described in 
1869 ; that he asserted on the floor of the House 
that the bonds he received ‘‘ were bought by 
him at precisely the same rate as others 
paid,” whereas the evidence showed that the 
bonds came to him as commissions on sales, 
which he secured the opportunity of making 
through his aid given to the work in Congress, 
and that he solicited this agency, basing his 
request on the aid so given, and that he paid no- 
thing whatever for the bonds, the consideration 
being his ruling as Speaker and his subse- 
quent efforts to sellthem. What he did with 
these bonds—seventy-five in number—is un- 
certain; but strong, though not conclusive, 
evidence was produced going to show that 
they were taken off his hands at a good price 
by the Union Pacific Railroad (through the 
instrumentality of one Caldwell), which then 
also was in trouble. The investigation on 
this point was pever pushed home, owing to 
the sudden illness which overtook Mr. Blaine 
in 1876. 

Third, that Mr. Blaine in 1870 made an 
offer, as appeared by his own letters, to one of 
his railroad friends, Mr. Warren Fisher, of 
Boston, to sell him a half of one twenty- 
fourth interest in the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, immediately after Jay Cooke’s contract 
‘‘had been perfected, and the additional legis- 
lation had been obtained,” he having, he said, 
come into control of this interest ‘‘ by a 
strange revolution of circumstances”; that the 
amount of stock which this would represent, 
he said, would be $425,000, and the number 
of acres of land ‘nearly 275,000.” ‘‘The 
chance,” he said, ‘‘was a very rare one; he 
couldn’t touch it,” but he offered it to Mr. 
Fisher for $25,000; that Mr. Fisher accepted 
it, and paid the money, but for some unex- 
plained reason the stock was never delivered, 
and Mr. Blaine subsequently returned the 
amount. This transaction was a very pe- 
culiar one for the following reasons: 

It appears from acts of Congress relating 
to the road, none of which are of older date 
than July 2, 1864, that the authorized stock was 
$100,000,000, with a land grant, estimated by 
the Commissioners of Public Lands at 47,000, - 
000 acres, or 74,423 square miles. The line of 
the road was 2,000 miles long ; and at the time 
of Blaine’s letter to Fisher, it was, he says, being 
built on bonds at $25,000 a mile, which would 
have made a bonded debt of $50,000,000. Mr. 
Blaine, as member of Congress and Speaker of 
the House, must be taken to have known about 
the circumstances ot the road, and, therefore, 
there seem» no escape from the conclusion that 
his offer was based on the expectation that 
he would receive almost as a gift a share 





in an enterprise dependent for its value on 
legislation in which he had taken part. Mr. 
Blaine’s defence in the case of this transac- 
tion consisted at first of adenial that he had 
ever had any transaction with the road at all, 
but he afterwards rested on the fact that he 
had no pecuniary interest in the transfer, 
and that it was never actually made; yet, 
though this might be a defence to suit against 
him for a conspiracy to defraud purchasers of 
the stock, it does not affect in any way the na- 
ture of the offer. His relations with Warren 
Fisher were, in 1870, as appeared from the evi- 
dence, such that any favor done the latter, or 
gift presented to him, had a direct pecuniary 
value. 

Fourth, that he obtained certain letters, 
which there is every reason to believe con- 
tained matter gravely compromising him, 
from a perfectly reputable witness, Mr. Mul 
ligan, who was the proper and lawful custo- 
dian of them, after having vainly tried appeals 
to his pity, by pledging his word of honor to 
restore them, then broke this pledge, re 
tained them by force, and subsequently read 
such of them as he pleased to the House in aid 
of his vindication; that this conduct, if 
not legally criminal, was such as no man 
aspiring to be the chief magistrate of a great 
nation ought to be even suspected of. 

Fifth, that both his short service as an exe- 
cutive officer of the Government, and the vari- 
ous efforts he has made during the past eight 
years to keep the public in mind of him, have 
been sensational and theatrical, indicating a 
strong love of notonety and an absence of the 
settled convictions, the sober judgment, andthe 
steadiness of character which are needed to 
make him a safe occupant of any high or re- 
sponsible administrative office ; and that the 
means by which his booms are started and 
promoted, of which the manner in which his 
‘History’ has recently been heralded and 
produced is a good example, bear too close 
an approach to the advertising devices of a 
circus or other public show, to make the can- 
didacy of any person resorting to them any- 
thing but a humiliation for the party producing 
him. 

Lastly, it seems to us emphatically the duty 
of the independent voters to repress in some 
signal way the rapidly growing practice of 
packing conventions under the personal 
superintendence of candidates for the Presi- 
dency. It is of comparatively recent date. It 
is only a very years since Mr. Tilden excited 
the horror of the Republican press by taking 
charge of his own canvass, and starting a 
‘*literary bureau” to supply puffs of himself 
to the newspapers. Since then it has grown 
apace, and it now excites no surprise to hear 
that any candidate is actively engaged in using 
all his powers of intrigue, chicane, and cor- 
ruption to secure the election of delegates all 
over the Union, pledged either openly or 
secretly to act under bis orders at the Con- 
vention, and, if casting votes for him will do 
do no good, to cast them in such a way as to 
enable him to carry out any bargain or 
**deal” with any other candidate which it 
may have pleased him to make. The nomi- 
nating Convention bas already, through its 


size, as well as for otber reasons, lost 


nearly all semblance of a deliberative body, 
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but it has not yet become wholly the product 
of ‘‘subsoiling ” carried on by the various 
candidates themselves. In this art of packing 
conventions Mr. Blaine is now the greatest 
master in the country. His success would 
make this art almost the only one which 
American statesmen would hereafter cultivate, 
or would apparently need to cultivate. It is 
high time, therefore, that he and his disciples 
were made to understand that it is not by such 
little games that the Presidency is to be won. 





‘ ANTI-MONOPOLY” DE- 
CISION. 





ANOTHER 


SrncE the decision in the Granger cases, no 
more important questions relating to corporate 
property and charters have been before the 
Supreme Court of the United States than 
those involved in the Spring Valley Water 
Works case, recently decided. The material 
facts are as follows: 
California provided that all laws relating to 
corporations might be from time to time ‘‘al- 
tered” or “‘repealed” (Const. Cal. 1849, Art. iv., 
Sec. 31). After the adoption of this Constitution 
various acts were passed by the Legislature 
authorizing the formation of water com- 
panies, and providing that the rates for 
water should be fixed by the muopici 
pal authorities of the cities and towns 
supplied. Under these laws, however, no 
supply of water was provided for San 
Francisco, owing, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, to the fact that no one carea to 
spend money for such an enterprise, if the 
price of the water was to be fixed by the peo 
ple who used it. At any rate, in April, 1858, 
the city of San Francisco being in great need 
of water, an act was passed authorizing the 
formation of water companies, which differed 
from all preceding acts in the circumstance 
that the rates were to be determined 
by a board of commissioners, of whom 
two were to be chosen by the town author- 
ities and two by the company; and,in case of a 
disagreement among the four,a fifth person was 
to be selected either by them or by the Sheriff, 
the object of this machinery being to secure 
an impartial decision. Shortly after the pas- 
sage of the act the Spring Valley Water Works 
Company was formed under it, and has since 
that time spent a large amount of money 
in the erection of substantial and extensive 
works for the supply of San Francisco with 
water, the value of which depends of course 
entirely on the rates at which the water is 
taken. For twenty years these rates were de- 
termined by the board selected in the manner 
we have described. In 1878 a vacancy occur 
red, by the death of one of the Commission- 
ers, Which has never been filled. 

In 1879 the State adopted the Sand Lot Con- 
stitution, which attracted so much attention 
at the time as the first confessedly commu 
nistic Constitution ever adopted in the United 
States. Article xiv., Sections 1 and 2, of this 
body of law is devoted to ‘“‘ Water and Water 
Rights,” and provides that the rates for water 
used by any city or town shall be fixed from 
year to year by the municipal authorities. Un 
der this provision the San Francisco Supervisors 
claimed the right to fix the rates to be charged 
for water by the Spring Valley Company, and 


The old Constitution of | 


refused to appoint a commissioner to fill the 
vacancy in the board. The decision of th 
State Supreme Court was that the new Consti 
tution abrogated the law of 1858, and this 
| decision has now been aftirmed at Washington 
The question involved in the suit, it will be 
seen, turned wholly on the power of the Le 
gislature to alter and amend corporate charters 
The Spring Valley Company maintained that 
it had, under the law of 1858, a right to the 
maintenance of the Commission for fixing 
rates, 


The city claimed the right to substitute 
for it a commission consisting of its own 
Supervisors. The fact that the change in the 
law had been made by a constitutional amend 


ment was of no consequence ; it might have 
been made by the Legislature just as well. 
Either under the Dartmouth College case 
the charter was inviolable, or else, under the 
power to alter and amend, the change was 
valid. 

It was urged in behalf of the company that 
letting officers elected by the buyers of the 
water determine the prices which should be 
paid for it, was a violation of the principle 
that no man shall be a judge in his own case. 
The Court says in reply to this, that the 
Granger cases (Munn ey. Illinois, 94 U.S.,118 
decided that ‘it is within the power of the 
Government to regulate the prices at which 
water shall be sold by one who enjoys a virtu 
al monopoly of the sales.” [It was also ar 
gued that as the laws before that of 185s for 
the formation of water companies, which pro 
vided that the rates should be tixed by the town 
authorities, were not accepted by the Spring 
Valley Company, and that of 185s, with a 
provision for a board of arbitrators, was a 
cepted, it is to be inferred that the State con 
tracted with this company not to subject it to 
But the Court in 
reply to this lays down the following propo 
sition: 

‘““The Constitution of California adopted 
in 1849 prohibited one Legislature bargaining 
away the power of succeeding Legisia'ures t 
control the administration of the atfairs of s 
private corporation formed under the laws of 
the State. Of this legislative disability, the 
Spring Valley Company bad notice when 1 
accepted the privileges of the act of IS5s, 
and it must be presumed to have built its 
works and expended its moneys in tke hoy 
that neitber a succeeding Legislature, por 
the people in their collective capacity when 
framing a Constitution, would ever deem it ex 
pedient to returnto the old mode of tixn 
rates, rather than on any want of power t 
so, 1f found desirable.” 

It seems, therefore, to follow from this and 


such one-sided machinery. 


the Granger cases that in any State which has 
the power to alter and amend charters, first 
the Dartmouth College case does not apply 
for a charter with which one of the parties 
to it can do what it pleases, cannot be a ‘‘con 
tract’ in the ordinary sense of the term; and 
second, that all that capital seeking invest 
ment, in such States has to rely upon is 
hot the restraining power of the courts, 
and the clause of the 
lating to the 


Constitution =r 
‘obligation of contracts,” but 
‘a hope” that the Legislature may not 
change its mind. Can the Supreme Court 
really wish to have it supposed a!l over the 
world that the power to alter and amend 
| charters makes corporate property less secure 
' than individual property, and that every 
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ing the power to 


alter or amend charters can alter the value of 





Tue | i} se, aud a number of her recent 
club disputes which have been made 1 e or 
less public, have drawn a tion to « law 
and {is prittie ina | mise fk i Ave i! m 
portant intluen t) evelopment of club 
life in New York. Until witl a few years 
club members wt for any Trewas« have been 
expelled from clubs, have get ally refrained 
from taking their cases in court, partly, no 
d bt, becuus hie sure zg < b jUATTe is is 
generally s h that het gia fpr 

licity, they are apt to ga di deal of ri 

cule and contempt on those engaged in then 

partiy because a man is very seldom expel 
led without kl reason, and he, more than 
any oneelse shrinks from inquiry into the facts 
and partly also because toa man with whom 
hus fellow. ermd t desire associate 
sclub is of very s A] bs guard 
themselves against hav sucl mnbers by 
providit I i few t © balls shall ex rt) 
a candida I i ss mda Me “Tt 
expelled for t ow makes him 
disliked s \ vou t ir valle 

man in mos ites W fall short of 
retting t site suy t for admission 
l I ul ‘ stances the pos f 
AY tM Te state OY t oft ¢ urti ust 
In * and it ; ost absurd 
Fr t Way which club irrels now et 
l Vs . St as if this dislike 
{ } \ ust be dving out. and as if a 
te \ \ i a court of is 
tice W eT a ate forum for 
} st Sue natters The mat 
ter possesses ag fimportance in New 
York, where a lawsuit of this nature may be 


protract i for veare so as to involve both sides 


it SUX St 
Most of tt ttle law in existence relating 
bs is Er sh, | lon being the great 
modern headquarters of club life, and the 
English courts have in the last few years had 
pass upon several club expulsion cases, In 
two of these, members were reinstated. Both 
were decided by the same idge—Sir George 
Tessel—and explain very clearly the limits 
Within which courts will interfere in matters 
of this kind 
In Fisher ex. Keane (L. R. 11 Ch. D. 353), 
the plaintii?, while engaged in a game of pool 
one of the plavers being a guest of another 
member), got intoa dispute as to his own so 


briety Ile was, as a matter of fact, intoxi 


cated, but nevertheless became extremely 
angry at the fact being urged upon him by 


the guest, who appears to have been a man of 
as a reason for getting through the 
game quickly. He retorted by calling the 
guesta har, on which the game was stopped 
and his conduct reported. By the rules of 
the Club, the Governing Committee, when 
specially summoned for that purpose,’ 
by a unanimous vote, expel for conduct ‘‘inju 


rious to the character and interests of the Club.” 


’could, 


The Committee at a meeting not called for 
the purpose, and by a vole which was not 
unanimous, expelled the plaintiff, and this too 
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without any notice to him, and without giving 
him any opportunity to be heard. Sir George 
Jessel reinstated him, both because the rules 
had been violated, amd because the ‘‘ ordinary 
principles of justice” had been violated in 
not giving him a hearing. 

The case of Labouchere rs. the Earl of 
Wharncliffe was decided on much the same 
grounds. Mr. Labouchere, the editor of Truth, 
was assaulted by Mr. Levy Lawson, a fellow- 
member of the Beefsteak Club, just outside the 
club house. Mr. Levy Lawson then went in- 
to the club, followed by Mr. Labouchere, and 
in the latter's hearing stated that he had just 
thrashed the editor outside, Mr. Labouchere 
wrote to the Committee complaining of this, 
and of Mr. Lawson’s having used the club 
for the purpose of an ‘“‘ambush,” and of an- 
other member for having helped his assailant. 
The Committee thereupon notified Mr. La- 
bouchere that a special meeting would be 
called to consider the case, and meantime that 
he must enter into an engagement not to attack 
any fellow-member in ‘‘any publication.” 
The rules of the club provide that for any con- 
duct, in the opinion of the Committee, ‘‘ in- 
jurious to the welfare and interests of the 
club,” the Committee may call upon a mem- 
ber to resign, and, if he refuses, they are to 
call a general meeting, which may expel by the 
vote of ‘‘ two-thirds of those present.” In this 
case the Committee decided to call upon both 
parties to the quarrel to resign. Mr. Lawson 
did so. Mr. Labouchere refused, for a varie- 
ty of reasons, among others the rather amusing 
one that the club was attempting to estab- 
lish a ‘‘press censorship.” A meeting of the 
club was accordingly called, and Mr. Labou- 
chere expelled by a vote of 77 to 38. There 
were, however, 117 members present. Sir 
George Jessel reinstated Mr. Labouchere on 
the ground that the rule requiring a two- 
thirds vote of those present had been violated, 
and also that there had been no proper inquiry 
by the Committee, no preferment of a definite 
charge, and no notice, no taking of evidence, 
no hearing, and not even any clear statement 
of the cause of expulsion. 

These cases go no further than deciding that 
a court of justice will interfere to make aclub 
conform to its own rules, and that it is part of 
the unwritten law of every club that a mem- 
ber shall not be expelled without a fair hear- 
ing of what he may have to say in his defence, 
and a fair inquiry into the facts by the club 
tribunal. But this does not mean, as might at 
first sight be supposed, the sort of hear- 
ing that a defendant would have in court. 
Club committees are not courts, and they do 
not administer justice, but social discipline, 
and the object of their existence is not to de- 
cide which of two parties to a club quarrel is 
in the wrong, but to prevent the club from 
becoming a bear-garden, as any club must 
become in which members are allowed to 
quarrel, to get up parties, and to publish 
** charges” against each other. In every case 
of conduct supposed to be injurious to the in- 
terests of the club, the club itself is the 
aggrieved party, and at the same time the 
judge and prosecutor. This has to be so 
from the nature of the case, unless the mem- 
bers are so fond of litigation that they prefer 
to have the affairs of the club administered 








in the judicial way —somethivg which no 
club rules ever contemplate. 

The fact is, that the very worst plight a club 
can get into is when its discipline has to be 
overhauled by a judge, and the English judges 
have shrunk from the task, except in such 
extreme cases as those we have cited, when 
it has been forced upon them by the stupidity 
of the managers themselves. Of the thousand 
little details of conduct and behavior which 
may be injurious to the character and interests 
of a club, nobody but the club can properly 
judge, and, on the other band, club privileges 
which have to be enforced by a sheriff are of 
no value to any one. Indeed, it may be grave- 
ly doubted whether the mere fact of taking 
his case into court would not in most cases 
warrant acommittee in deeming a club mem- 
ber’s conduct prejudicial to the interests of the 
club, though this precise question has not, 
we believe, yet arisen. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


ON the seventeenth day of April, the University 
of Edinburgh is to celebrate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation. Invitations have 
been sent to the principal universities and col- 
leges of the world to participate in the festivi- 
ties, and among the scholars thus assembled 
there will be several representative Americans. 
In view of the event, the Principal of the Uni- 
versity, Sir Alexander Grant (well known as 
the editor of the ‘ Ethics’ of Aristotle, and for 
his services in the promotion of education in In- 
dia), has prepared a bistory of the foundation, 
which has lately been published in two large oc- 
tavo volumes, with numerous portraits and oth- 
er illustrations. The record may appear to be a 
thrice-told tale. Crawford, who died in 1662, 
left behind him manuscript annals which were 
printed in 1808. Dalzel, another professor, who 
died in 1805, likewise left incomplete materials 
for a history which were edited and published 
in 1862, Alexander Bower published two vol- 
umes in 1817 and a third in 1830, which brought 
the story down to the date of bis publication. 
But all these essays were very defective; only 
in the work of Sir Alexander Grant have wea 
satisfactory narrative of the growth of the Uni- 
versity. Notwithstanding the author’s apology 
for ‘‘the pressure” under which he prepared 
this ‘‘ birthday offering,” his work is admirably 
comprehensive and instructive. For reasons 
which we shall presently point out, it is of 
special interest to Americans, 

In order to set forth the distinctive character 
of the University of Edinburgh, the historian 
first gives an account of the three Universities, 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, previ- 
ously established in Scotland, all in the fifteenth 
century, upon an ecclesiastical basis which even 
the Reformation could not obliterate. Quoting 
Buleeus, who said, in bis ‘History of the Uni- 
versity of Paris,’ that ‘‘a University without 
privileges is like a body without a soul,” Grant 
shows that ‘‘ founding an University ” in those 
days was ‘‘something more than merely estab- 
lishing a school with various branches of teach- 
ing: it was, in truth, setting up a little state 
within the state.” The taking of a degree was 
“nota mere distinction to be obtained by a 
youth; it was a license to teach, not to be light- 





ly conceded, but only awarded after full scru- | 
tiny, conducted in the most solemn way, by tbe | 


highest authorities.” With the reformation of 
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the Cburch came neglect of University forms, | 
and, as many have thought, decadence of Uni- 
versity spirit. 
colleges, had no life. 


Therefore, as in St. An- 


Universities, as distinct from 


] 
drews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow the colleges had 


taken the place of universities, the University 
of Edinburgh was founded in the form of a col- 
lege. In a paper of Queen Mary’s, dated in 
1563, Grant found a pbrase—‘‘ our college and 
university ’—which he mentions as perhaps the 
first instance on record of a college being identi- 
fied with an university. 

Some obscurity rests over the earliest history 
of the Edinburgh foundation, but a positive 
date is reached, April 14, 1582, when King 
James VI. signed a charter giving power to 
the Town Council of Edinburgh to provide for 
higher education, in humanity and the tongues, 
in philosophy, theology, medicine, law, and 
other liberal sciences. Thus, says Grant, ‘‘ the 
municipal authorities and clergy of Edinburgh 
were entrusted forever with the absolute con- 
trol of higher education within the burgh.” 
For this novel arrangement there was one pre- 
cedent, the Academy of Geneva, a modern and 
Protestant foundation, where from 1569 to 157 
Andrew Melville, the illustrious Scoteb reformer 
and scholar, had been for several years a pro- 
fessor of humanity. On the 16th of October, 
1583, the Magistrates of Edinburgh appointed 
a committee to devise the order of teaching to 
be kept in the college now erected. Wisely, as 
three centuries have proved, a course of strict- 
ly university study was adopted. The curricu- 
lum was divided into four sessions, in the third 
of which students were called determinands or 
bacnhelers ; in the fourth, magistrands, because 
they were about to be made magistri, or mas- 
ters of arts. The prescribed course differed 
from the medizval degree system, says Grant, 
first, by making Greek an indispensable part of 
university study ; second, by the spirit of hu- 
manism which it exhibited, great attention be- 
ing paid to purity of style in Latin and Greek ; 
and third, by its modernizing tendency, shown 
in the admission of the Dialectics of Ramus, the 
Rhetoric of Talzeus, Hunter’s Cosmography and 
Descriptive Anatomy. Instruction began in the 
winter of 1583-84. 

We bave already intimated that there are 
several reasons why this bistory is of pecu iar 
interest to Americans. It is a limited history, 
having a formal and definite opening three cen- 
turies ago, not lost in mysterious medizval 
conventual life, like that of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris, and of other insti- 
tutions on the Continent. Moreover, it is the life 
of a Protestant University. The other three 
foundations of Scotland were established by 
papal bulls, and were based on the theory that 
they were parts of a great commonwealth of 
scholars, in which the Pope of Rome was the go- 
vernor and head; but Edinburgh has no such Ko- 
man Catholic background for its annals. Again, 
it is emphatically a civil foundation, deriving 
its authority nominally from the Crown, and, 
in fact, maintained by the financial and official 
support of the Town Council. Once more, it 
is, like Harvard and Yale, an example of a 
college grown into a university. Often, in its 
nomenclature, the words college and university 
have been used indiscriminately, and its own 
alumni, like many American graduates, have 
confounded the two designations as if they did 
not know apy difference of function. Besides 
all this, Americans for more than a hundred 
years have turned to Edinburgh for inspiration 
and instruction in science, in philosophy, in lite- 
rature, in theology, and, most of all, perhaps, in 
medicine. Almost all the earliest professors of 
medicine in this country (as Dr. N. S. Davis has 
pointed out) were graduates of Edinburgh, and 
their Scotch alma mater was the model on 
which they formed the new medical institu- 
tions of this country. Four professors in the 
earliest of these colleges, at Philadelphia—Drs. 
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Morgan, Shippen, Kubn, and Rush—had all 
been graduated doctors of medicine at Edin- 
burgh prior to 1768, Doctors Bard and Mott, 
and we think Doctor Hosack, of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York, were 
likewise Edinburgh students. At the instance 
of Benjamin Franklin, the honorary degree of 
doctor in divinity was bestowed on Ezra Stiles, 
as far back as 1765, while he was a pastor at 
Newport, several years before he became Presi- 
dent of Yale College. The like honor was sub- 
sequently given to Rev. Samuel Cooper (1767), 
Rev. Jobn Lathrop (1785), and Rev Chandler 
Robbins (179°). Early in this century, Benja- 
min Silliman went to Edinburgh to fit himself 
for a professorship of natural science, and there 
attended the lectures of Hope, Gregory, Mur 
ray, und Barclay. Two young graduates of 
Harvard, Rev. John Codman and Dr. John Gor- 
ham, were there his companions, and he men- 
tions in his diary that about thirty of bis coun- 
try men, chiefly Southerners, were also attending 
lectures, At a later day, John P. Norton, the 
first American professor of agricultural chemis- 
try, prepared himself in Edinburgh for scientific 
work. The philosopbical writings of Dugald 
Stewart, Thomas Reid, and Sir William Hamil 
ton long held their ascendancy in American col- 
leges. 

From its foundation onward, Edinburgh has 
been growing in honor and usefulness, Long 
ago it was called the Modern Athens. Stuart, 
the author of the ‘ Antiquities of Greece,’ is said 
to bave suggested this epithet because of the re- 
semblance in the aspects of the two cities, and 
perhaps tbis circumstance has had its influence 
upon the architecture of Edinburgh. But cer- 
tainly the spirit of Athens does not require for 
its embcdiment an acropolis or a temple. Ley- 
den is flat, and its buildings are tame, but its 
University is a wortby peer of its Edinburgh 
contemporary. We must look beyond the patu- 
ral or the structural advantages of a city if we 
would determine the conditions of academic suc- 
cess. It would be an interesting inquiry what 
then made the youngest university of Scotland 
surpass its elders—what secured its position. 

In addition to the work of Sir Alexander 
Grant, there are many volumes which throw 
light upon the cbaracter of the University. 
Among those which we recall with most plea- 
sure is the Life of Edward Forbes, the naturalist, 
in which there are charming pictures of academic 
life. An institution Wbich can claim Goldsmitb, 
Walter Scott, Carlyle, and Darwin among its 
alumni, and can say that Niebuhr came from 
Germany to spend a year within its walls, is of 
no mean repute. It is pleasant to notice that in 
its three-hundredth year the number of students 
is greater than ever before, baving reached an 
aggregate of 3,341, more than half of whom are 
in the medical department. Nearly one third 
are in the department of arts, while the rest are 
jurists and theologians. 


BISMARCK’S MEASURES BEFORE THE 
REICHSTAG. 
BERLIN, March 24. 

Since March 6 the Reichstag has been in ses- 
sion again. A few days after its constitution 
Bismarck returned to town, and took an active 
part in the proceedings. He has spoken on 
several occasions with an irritation which af- 
fords no good prospect for the peaceful settle- 
ment of affairs. The Chancellor looks much 
better than before, has grown thinner, and lost, 
as he says, a roebuck’s weight, and seems to be 
more nervous than ever. His addresses are 
rather garrulous, going over old stories and 
old charges again and again, and treating bis 
political opponents with a bitterness and disdain 








as if they were his personal enemies. Contrary 
to his former custom, Bismarck punctually 
made his first appearance at the session of 
March 13, and delivered a long speech, in which 
he tried to justify bis course in relation to the 
Lasker resolutions passed by your House of 
Representatives. When he rose, not twenty 
members were in their seats; but he neverthe 
less went on, and soon a very attentive aud) 
ence had gathered before him. In the begin- 
ning he made akind of apology to your Con- 
gress,and gave a retrospective review of the 
old friendly relations existing between the 
United States and Prussia. He then called the 
resolutions an act of respect and good will 
to the German Empire, which methodical op 
position at home had tried to utilize for party 
purposes against his own person. I need not 
remark that the Chancellor's supposition that 
German members of the Reichstag were the 
originators of the 
wholly unfounded. 
vilifies me and the Imperial (i. e., Bismarckian 
policy,” is the gist of his whole reasoning. His 
organs, let ioose like hounds eager for prev, 
echo these charges in all wodulations, and call 
the suspected deputies who signed the harmless 
address of thanks to the House of Representa 
tives and Mr. Schurz (Messrs. v. Forckenbeck, 
Bamberger, Kapp, Rickert, Bunsen, and Schra 
der) traitors to their country and paid tools of 
a foreign Government. At the same time the 
Chancellor begged the House to avoid all per 
sonal attacks, and to transact all business ina 
gentlemanly nianner. 
his writings. The other day he sent an answer 
to some 169 working and “ practical” men at 
Margrabowa (a little town in western Prussia, 
as important, for instance, as Burcombe), who 
had declared themselves in favor of bis policy, 
asserting that the German originators of the 
American resolutions bad usuriousiy availed 
themselves of the death of Lasker to attack the 
Imperial policy by suggesting them. You, who 
know the facility with which such resolutions 


American resolutions is 


‘*He who praises Lasker 


As in his speeches, so in 


are introduced and carried in your legisiative 
bodies, are a much better judge of this frivolous 
insinuation than I am. 
already been said about this Lasker affair, and 
it is to be hoped that the tact manifested at Wash 
ington in burying it decently will have made 
an end of all further animosities and troubles 
Last week the Reichstag discussed and re 

ferred to special committees two important bills 
The ove was the law of insurance sgainst acci 


Too much, however, bas 


dent to the workingwen of the different trades 
and the other the further prolongation of the 
exceptional law against the Social Democrats 
In former sessions the first has twice been re 
jected on account of its imperfections. It has a 
rather sentimental motive, as, in the words of 
Bismarck bimself, the Administration does not 
want to profit by accidents and calamities. In 
its present shape the bill is rather worse than 
better, as the Chancellor's most bighly trained 
cooperator has withdrawn, fur the reason that 
the plav, if carried out, would lead to bank 
ruptey and ruin. Two young Sfreber (strivers 
bave taken up this job, and, in a few days, pre 
sented a new scheme, for which the younger of 
them was, of course, promoted at once. To ben- 
efit those who must insure themselves in institu- 
tions to be created by the Government, the bill 
proposes to do away with all private insurance 
companies, thus jeoparding several hundreds of 
millions invested by the working classes and 
leading to the ruin of thousands. The pill in it 
self is of litule consequence. It proposes to sad 
dle the employers of our manufacturing estab 
lishments and trades with five millions of marks, 
in favor of their employees when injured in the 
performance of their duties. There is no dispute 
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about the burden itself, or its bearers, but more 
about the wavs and means—bow it is to be 
This how has 


power for years, and has led to the most passion 


borne ipied the legislative 


ate debates, The representatives f individual 


ism try to attain the end in the same way 


which all other similar schemes are realized ut 
der our present political and social organiza 
tion. They further propose to fix by law the 
duty of emplovers to make ehole their ¢ 
ployvees who bave been tt ired in their servi 
and to treat this duty ke anv other civil obh 
gation. Lostead of this, which meets with 
objection, we are confronted with a s ‘ 
measure of the greatest consequence, which is 


intended by Bismarck to be a masterpiece 





modern state socialism An lippertal Tosuras 
Board is to be created with almost unlimited 
powers, with branch offices scting under the 
central establishinert, and the whole manufa 
turing interest Is pressed info the scheme rt 
wWorkingmen themeelves, in whi se thterest it is 
pretended that the contest is carried on, are ut 
terly indifferent to the proposed plans, a fact 
which proves that the real ot tof the measure 
hes in another field. Bismarck tres to make 
political capital by socialist Yperiments; but 
he tinds p< ea x tl ‘ wl t 
Wishes to 

What are we coming to if a bighly respect 
able business like insurance is acensed of being 
im@moral! Is it disgraceful if a business ff 


rishes! Is it asbame that important services 


rendered to the public vield some profit Dow 
the farmer who raises corn or wheat doit f 

God's sake? For appeasing the hunger of 1 r 
people, is t not ent ed t it east his own 
living and some gain besides Is it really re 
Vol 1 that the thal wit bakes bread OKs 
to bis own profit als The more general and 
urgent a want is, the providing for whien 1s the 
basis of a man’s business, the wer be stands 
according to Bismarck's appreciation, in the 
ethical scale To the farmer and baker succeed 
the weaver and tailor, the tanner and sboe 
make the architect and the house-owner 
Next e physicians, who are so impudent 
as to make aliving by curing their suffering 
brethren and teachers, wt make the igno 
rance of the child the basis of operations for 
t r pay If, however, it should bappen that 
at the topof this Bis rekian ladder of mo 
rality stood a eer fe w owt levoted his 


time and money totke manufacture of things 
which were of no use to any one, wno therefore 
i for no human need—bim the new senti 
mental economy would feel bound to proclaim 
the most virtuous. Y 
re and more the apostolic age 


u see we are approach 
ing n ve are 
growing more angelic every day ; and it wall 
not be | 


on strictly evangelical principles 


ng before all business will be conducted 


In the opinion of the Reichstag’s tribunes, 
three things are necessary to a general dis 
cussion in grand style, viz a three days’ de 
bate ; one, if not two, speectes from Bismarck ; 
and speecbifying full of personal repartee and 
animosities, with but few or no rea! facts. At 
the discussion of the further extension of the 
anti-Sccialistic exceptional law, none of these 
three characteristics were wanting. The debate 
sismarck spoke at 


cecupied some twelve hours. 
some length, but very irrelevantly; and his man 
Friday, Minister Puttkamer, confined himself to 
reading commonplace extracts from Soc ialistic 
pamphlets and manifestoes, beginning with Fou- 
rier and ending with Lassalie and Bebel, in 

order to prove the dangers thre ateniog us. from 

Socialistic propaganda, The measures, bow- 

ever, thus far taken have rather strengthened 
| than weakened that sect. Bismarck likes, and 
' has always liked, to have several strings to bis 
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bow. 
easier to have more arbitrary weapons, and to 
use them when he sees fit. Last fall, at the 
elections for the Berlin city representation, the 
exceptional law was set aside, and the Social 
Democrats, together with the anti-Semitic fol- 
lowers of Stoecker, were let loose on the ‘‘ bour- 
geoisie.” It was, of course, an innocent aristo- 
cratic sport ! 

The debate itself brought no new arguments. 
The real interest lay elsewhere. Bismarck had 
threatened to dissolve the Reichstag if it should 
dare to give a majority against the bill. He 
wanted to have the vote taken at once; but, 
instead of complying with his wish, the Reichs- 
tag referred the bill to a committee, which will 
require at least a month or more before it will 
be able to report. The Conservatives and Na- 
tional Liberals are im favor of Bismarck’s plan ; 
the Liberals are against it, and the Centre still 
stands uncommitted. The fate of the bill there- 
fore depends on the vote of the Catholics. They 
want to make a bargain with the Chancellor. 
If he reinstates the Archbishop of Cologne— 
Ledochowsky of Posen is out of the question— 
or makes some other compromise satisfactory 
to them, they will of course vote for his pet 
measure, For the present they, as little as the 
other parties, are prepared for the new elections, 
and for this reason all the opponents of the bill 
have preferred to preserve the present Reichs 
tag until after the holidays. In the meantime, 
something favorable may turn up for the Cen- 
tre. If so, they will of course come to terms 
with Bismarck and save the bill; if not, the 
latter will be defeated and the Reichstag dis- 
solved, 

Another important politieal event of this 
month is the formation of the new Liberal party, 
composed of the former Liberal Union (so-called 
Secessionists) and of the late Party of Progress. 
Out of 397 members of the Reichstag it numbers 
just 100, and has all the elements of power and 
efficiency. This is a practical step in the right 
direction toward reconciling old minor dif- 
ferences and marching in one line against the 
united attacks of the Conservatives. The new 
party calls itself the German Liberal party. Its 
platform, embodying the just demands of the 
middle classes, can and will be endorsed by any 
liberal man. Thus far the National Liberals, 
who have dwindled down to forty members, 
have held aloof from their former brethren. In 
my opinion, they will be swept away by the 
next elections, and the larger part of them, led 
by political affinities, will go over to the Consery- 
atives, while the smaller part will amalgamate 
with the new party. The Conservatives look at 
the latter with undisguised spite and hatred, for 
the reason that a united opposition will be a more 
dangerous foe to them than two or three split 
factions. The Conservative papers attack the 
new party with bitter vehemence, and are 
joined in their Samaritan work of backbiting 
and slandering by the Liberal milk-and-water 
organs like the Kdlnische Zeitung. If the Ger- 
man Liberals had not known what their own in- 
terest was, the animosities of their adversaries 
would have taught them that they were on the 
right track. Their vote, although not yet de- 
cisive, in many cases will hold the balance of 
power. Besides their 100 members, the Conserv- 
atives number 74, the Ultramontanes 97, the Na- 
tional Liberals 40, the Poles. Alsace-Lorrainers, 
and Social Democrats each 15, the People’s 
Party 10, the Guelphs 10, and the Wilde or Sa- 
vages (belonging to no party) about 20 of the 
present House. To judge from present appear- 
ances, the next elections will turn out in favor 
of the German Liberal party. 5 ae I 








In the present emergency it is much 
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Correspondence. 


A BLAINE INQUIRY. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: At least two constant and admiring 
readers of the Nation feel regret at the tone 
of that journal in its treatment of Mr. Blaine 
—a tone which it employs toward no other 
prominent man. This regret is not caused by 
admiration for the ex-Secretary, nor by sym- 
pathy with whatever political aspirations he 
may cherish, for we have neither to any unu- 
sual degree. It arises, however, from the fear 
that the keenly satirical paragrapbs in regard to 
Mr. Blaine’s posing as a Presidential candidate 
are as much the result of personal feeling om the 
part of the editor, as of a real desire to expose 
what he considers the shallow tricks of a chronic 
Presidential candidate; and if this fear is justi- 
fied, the regret is also justified, for we are jealous 
of the good name the Nation bas gained. 

In every mention made by the Nation of 
Mr. Blaine, whether in the discussion of his 
South American policy, his history, or his letter 
in favor of distributing the surplus revenue 
among the States, the same sign of dislike, of 
unconcealed bitterness, of unwillingness to make 
any acknowledgment of possible disinterested 
motives on his part, is plainly discernible. 

Now, while there is honest difference of 
opinion in regard to Mr. Blaine’s rank as a 
statesman, and while it may be honestly believed 
that he is planning to capture the Republican 
nomination for President, is it fair to presume 
that he is less patriotic, and that he carries into 
bis actions and methods less disinterestedness, 
than do other public men? Why single him out 
as a person whose every action and utterance 
that happens to be told in print is to be twisted 
into evidence of his ambition and only another 
move in his campaign for the Presidency ? 

Cannot the several gentlemen who are men- 
tioned as possible candidates for the Presidency 
be treated in the same way with equal justice ? 
Cannot they all be accused of instigating the 
many newspaper articles that advocate their 
claims, and who can disprove such statements ? 
What proof bas the Nation that Mr. Blaine 
is acting before the American people, and 
is more designing than President Artur, Secre- 
tary Lincoln, and others‘ If such proof is at 
hand, | submit that the paragraphs about Mr. 
Blaine could be strengthened by spreading the 
facts among the biting sentences. Now, however 
much these sentences may be admired as speci- 
mens of sarcasm, they are hardly convincing 
except to the prejudiced mind. 

H, M. HoLMEs. 


LANSING, MicH., March 25, 





CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LEGISLATION: 
THE PRECISE QUESTION FOR A COURT. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is a common opinion that courts should 
declare laws unconstitutional when they think 
them so, assuming, of course, that the question 
is properly before them. In a sense this is 
sound; but in the sense in which it is generally 
held itis not. It is quite uniformly laid down 
that courts should not declare laws unconstitu- 
tional unless it is a very plain case, and it is put 
as strongly as this, viz., that the matter must 
be plain beyond a reasonable doubt, Thus, in 
the Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U.S., at p. 718, 
Waite, C. J., says: ; 

“This declaration should never be made ex- 
cept ina clear case. Every possible presump- 
tion is in favor of the validity of a statute, and 
this continues until the contrary is shown 


yond a rational doubt. One branch of the Gov- 
erpment cannot encroach on the domain of an- 





other without danger. The safety of our insti- 
tutions depends in no small degree on a strict 
observance of this salutary rule.” 

Here we have a strong statement of the doc- 
trine, and also the reason of it—the judiciary 
must not, even negatively, assume the legislative 
function. A like statement may be found read- 
ily elsewhere, e. g., in Wellington et al. Petition- 
ers, 16 Pick., at p. 95 (Shaw, C. J.); and in Peo- 
ple vs. Supervisors of Orange, 17 N. Y., at p. 
241 (Harris, J.). In each of these cases the judge 
named is giving the opinion of the court. It is 
laid down by C. J. Cooley in this same form, in 
his ‘Constitutional Limitations,’ * 182, * 183, as 
the established doctrine; and, among various 
citations in support of it, he gives the stmking 
language of Washington, J., in Ogden vs. Saun- 
ders, 12 Wheaton, at p. 270. Having just said 
that the question was “involved in difficulty 
and doubt,” Washington, J., goes on: 

**But if I could rest my opinion in favor of 
the constitutionality of the law on which the 
question arises Op no other ground than this 
doubt, so felt and acknowledged, that alone 
would, in my estimation, be a satisfactory vin- 
dication of it. It is but a decent respect due to 
the wisdom, the integrity, and the patriotism of 
the legislative body by whicb any law is passed, 
to presume in favor of its validity until its vio- 
lation of the Constitution is proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt.” 

Taking it so, and taking the reasons to be 
such, what is the precise function of the judi- 
ciary in this class of constitutional questions ! 
It is not that of declaring the true construc- 
tion of the Constitution, but that of deciding 
whether another department has acted unreason- 
ably. If the conclusions of the judiciary and of 
the Legislature differ as to what the Constitu- 
tion permits, it1s to be accepted that the judi- 
ciary are, for most purposes, to pass finally 
upon the matter. But to pass uponit how? To 
pass upon what? This is the question. 

The office of the judiciary here is not that 
which, in some of our States, they exercise when 
they answer questions put to them by other de- 
partments of the Government: then, of course, 
they give their own opinion. Nor is it that 
which they performin passing on such questions 
as were canvassed in the Dred Scott case, or 
such as might arise now under the Thirteenth 
Amendment—questions of personal right under 
the Constitution, irrespective of any legislation. 
Here also there is a simple duty of declaring the 
Court’s own judgment upon the meaning of the 
Constitution. But in determining the constitu- 
tionality of legislative action, a court is called 
upon to consider what, under the Constitution, 
is the admissible view, rather than what is the 
right view of legislative power. The question 
before it is this: Has the legislative department 
kept within a reasonable interpretation of its 
power? Can their action reasonably be thought 
constitutional! Does the question of its conform- 
ity to the Constitution fairly admit of two opin- 
ions? If it does admit of two opinions, then the 
Legislature is not to be deprived of its choice be- 
tween them; for this choice 1s a part of that 
mass of legislative functions which belong to it 
and not to the court. 

Now, the common form in which courts put 
the question to themselves, viz.: Is the law con- 
stitutional? is a dangerous one. It is rightif 
rightly understood, and if it be kept in mind 
that a Legislature, in construing the Constitu- 
tion for purposes of legislation, may adopt any 
construction which is reasonable,and may re- 
ject the one which the court, in reviewing their 
action, may consider the sound one. A ma- 
jority of the court belong, perhaps, to the 


| strict school of construction, and a majority 


of the Legislature to the liberal school; but 
it is not a judicial question whether the 
strict or the liberal theory be the sounder, 
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The difficulty with this form of question—viz. : 


Is the act constitutional/—is that it steadily 
tempts the court into stating its own opinion on 
questions that may be purely legislative or po- 
litical, instead of fixing its attention upon the 
precise judicial function, that, namely, of de 
termining whether the Legislature has trans- 
gressed the limits of reasonable interpretation. 
One may see, I think, an illustration of the 
danger of this form of question in the language 
of Bradley, J., inthe Civil Rights Cases, 100 U.S., 
at pp. 9 and 10: 

sections constitutional? . . . 
Has Congress constitutional power to make 
such a law? . . . We have carefully con- 
sidered those arguments, . . . and have felt 
in allits force the weight of authority which 
always invests a law that Congress deems itself 
competent to pass. But the responsibility of an 
independent judgment is now thrown upon this 
Court; and we are bound to exercise it accord 


’ 


ing to the best lights we have.” 


‘‘Are these 


The words that I have underscored (occurring 
in a very able and sound judgment) seem, as I 
venture to think, to point to an erroneous view 
of the court’s functions. We are not without 
analogies to help us in stating the right question, 
for the situation is not in all respects a new one. 
It is much the same situation as thatin which a 
court finds itself when it revises the action of a 
jury or of a lower court in deciding questions of 
fact. Nothing is better settled than tbe rule in 
such cases ; and yet, it may be remarked, here, 
also, courts occasionally err from inadvertence 
to the precise question. What is that question / 
Lord Blackburn touched it neatly last year in 
the House of Lords in the case of The Capital and 
Counties Bank vs. Henty, 7 App. Cases, at p. 
776. He was laying down a doetrine in libel, 
that although the jury may find the defendant 
chargeable, yet the court, on a motion in arrest 
of judgment, may still hold the writing not to 
be a libel; since Fox’s Act the jury must, in 
deed, have 8 chance ut the question, but Fox’s 
Act, he says, did not deprive the defendant of 
his old right to have the court pass on it also; 
the defendant has now a double protection. 
And Lord Blackburn goes on : 

‘*Now it seems to me that when the court 
come to decide whether a particular set of 
words published under particular circumstances 
are or are not libellous, they have to decide a 
very different question from that which they 
have to decide when determining whether 
anotber tribunal, whether a jury or another set 
of judges, might, not unreasonably, hold such 
words to be libellous.” 

This passage illustrates perfectly the differ- 
ence between a case where the court has to ex- 
ercise an ‘“‘independent judgment,” and a case 
where it merely passes on the reasonableness of 
the exercise of judgment by another body. The 
doctrine in this application of it is familiar in 
our own courts, and authorities need not be 
quoted. LIobserve so neat a statement of it in the 
latest stage of the famous case of Belt rs. Lawes, 
in England, that I will quote a few words from 
the judgment of the Master of the Rolls. Belt, 
it may be remembered, recovered last year 
£5,000. On a motion for a new trial, on the 
ground that the damages were excessive, they 
were reduced to £500. Both parties appealed, 
and lately (London Times, March 18, 1884, p. 3) 
the Court of Appeal bas unanimously refused 
to disturb the original verdict. The language of 
Sir William Brett, to which | allude, is this: 

“The ultimate question for decision here is 
whether the origival verdict can, according to 
the rule, be impeached. it can only be so if 

. the Court is enabled judicially to say that 
the evidence is so clear to the coutrary of the 
verdict that reasonable men could not fairly 
find as the jury have done. . It has been 
said, indeed, that the difference between the 
rule and the question whether the judges would 
have decided the same way as the jury, is eva- 
nescent, and that the solution of both depends 





on the opinion of the judges. The last part of 
the observation is true, but the mode in which 
the subject is approached makes the greatest 
difference. To ask, ‘Should we have found the 
same verdict!’ is surely not the same thing as to 
ask whether there is room for a reasonable 
difference of opimion. The ultimate question 
being thus defined, the next inquiry is,” ete 

In the class of constitutional questions, then, 
to which I am specially referring, it) would 
seem that the function of the court is not that 
of tixing the construction of the Constitution 
which it believes to be the sound one, but that 
of determining whether another body, charged 
with an independent function which incident 
ally requires it to put a construction upon the 
Constitution, has discharged its office or exer 
cised its judgment in an unreasonable manner. ¢ 
If this be so, it is much to be desired that it 
should be distinctly than is 
common by putting the 
considered in a precise 
plain that constitutional 
tem, in its actual development, has tended 
to bereave our legislatures of their feeling of re 


more recognized 
question to be 
ferm. For it 


seems our 


SVs 


sponsibility and their sense of honor, and also t 
lead the 
to the office of the judiciary. It 
saying in our legislative bodies when any 
stitutional point is raised, ** Ob, the 
set that right,” and it 
often, that the weakest objection 
raise to a proposed measure in a legislative 
discussion is the constitutional « Cer 
tainly the courts have often assumed a tone that 
tended to encourage these views 


community off into mistaken views as 
2s 8 COMMON 
con 
courts will 
has been said, I believe 
that you can 


ybjectl mn 


But recent 
decisions may help to show how great, under 


our system also, Is and how 


limited is judicial control. 


legislative power, 
Since this is really 
oO, it is a matter to be steadily and heavily em 


phasized by the courts, and no less to be « 


sidered by legislatures and those who choose 
them. JAMES B. THAYER 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 3, ISS4 


THE SALE OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
fo THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: Will the kindness to give 
me what information you can 
the method of the distribution 
publications! Do the 
have a monopoly of sale of certain or many of 
them? Are they bought by these de 
they stolen ! 
tertium quid 7 


you bave 
in reference to 


of G 
Washington bookstores 


Verninent 


vlers or are 
If neither, what is the mysterious 
I have been endeavoring for a 
long time to secure a copy of certain reports of 
the Census Bureau, but so often as I 
my representing Masters Bountiful 
ton I soon receive a priced circular of Govern 
ment publications by mail. 
these things twice, and if so, why 
Public Treasury direct ! 


appeal t 


at Washing 
Must we pay for 


I am, sir, ete., 
GEO. M. GovULp. 
March 26 
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rs Whom he men 
tions. Many protests have been made against 
the system of distributit g ‘‘ documents,” but 
no considerat reform has been effected 
Documents are of two classes, first, those 
printed by order of the House or Senate, and, 
second, thos« issu d by the public offices 
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Education, the expensive 
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1 theory h itive origin of the name 
{ 11s so d itely established es Mr 
Mare 1 Would secm te Mp The double 
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true that Ves] sis ca 1 sin the 
early Latin tra ‘lions f his Voyages but 
these translations were for the most part made 
from vers s of an original the language and 
suthorshiy f which are alike unknown 
That thev represent the only correct form of 
the name s inp! bable in view of the evi 
dence in favor of Ameri which was the 
me of Vespucius’s paternal grandfather, the 
name by which he was known to Columbus 
and the Spanish sailors, and that which he 
himself signed, using the spelling Amerrigo. 


The Venetian Ambassador at the court of 
Spain, reporting a personal interview with the 


I 
navigator in 1505, calls him A/merico. The 
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use of the form Americus was a correction 


rather than a blunder on the part of the Ger 


man geographer 


There is nothing to justi- | 


graphical and historical), which have been of 
| great use to its members. 


fy the assumption that Vespucius, who lived | 


until 1512 or 1516, never saw Waldseemiiller’s 
issue of his ‘‘ voyages,” especially as a book 
which appeared in three editions between May 
and September, 1507, could hardly have been 
excessively rare then, whatever it may be now. 

Mr. Marcou asserts that 
was in common use among sailors at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. We should 
be pleased to be referred to any instances of 
such use of the word. If it were so widely 
known as to have penetrated to St.-Dié, it is 
surely strange that it did not appear on tbe 
earliest mariner’s charts. The truth is, that 
the ‘‘native origin” theory rests only upon 
the present local usage of ‘he word Americ 
in Nicaragua. This is its solitary fact; all 
else is ingenious—fatally ingenious—specula- 
tion.—Ep. Nation. | 





THE GERMAN SPELLING REFORM. 


To THE EpItTor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Asa member of the “ Ferein fiir ferein- 
fachte deutsche Rechtschreibung,” whose publi- 
cations you were kind enough to take notice of 
in No, 977 of the Nation, I beg leave to say some 
words in explanation. As you have correctly 
stated the aims of our Society, I need not dwell 
on them here; but as to the points urged by you, 
viz., whether the pronunciation of ‘‘und” be 
really ‘‘unt,” etc., I think there can hardly be 
any doubt. Indeed, you will find no word in 
the German language (at least I am not able to 
recall a single example to the contrary, except 
in dialects), which, ending with d, is not pro- 
nounced as though it were spelled with ¢: for in- 
stance, Kind, Hand, Hund are pronounced kint, 
hant, hunt; but as soon as es, e, er, etc., is affix- 
ed, the d is pronounced as in Engiish. Thus we 
say, ‘der Hunt, des Hundg; ‘das Bant, des 
Bandes,” etc. Now, since we have as our funda- 
mental rule, ‘‘ Write as you correctly speak,” 
there is no reason why we should continue to 
write ‘‘ Hand,” when we say “‘Hanf.” And this 
is by no means something extraordinary; even 
in the English language you have many exam- 
ples of the same kind, e. g., thief—thbieves, half 
—halves, etc. Nobody would ever think of 
writing ‘“‘thieve” because the plural is ‘‘thieves” ; 
indeed, it would seem absurd. 

As to the words “‘ Hanflung” and ‘“ hdkster,” 
quoted by you, I must say that the former isa 
misprint in the Kalender, as is obvious, since 
‘*Handlung” is derived not from “ hant,” but 
from ‘‘handeln,” and originally was spelled 
**Handelung.” ‘ Hékster” is the pronunciation 
of ‘‘ héchster,” prevalent in Southern Germany, 
but, of course, is not in its place in a classical 
poem. In the word ‘‘setzen ” the first e is short, 
and therefore the ¢ is needed to close the sylla- 
ble; sezen would undoubtedly be read se-zen— 
a word totally unknown in German. 

You are certainly right in your criticism of 
words like ** Kromwel,” ‘** Moro,” etc., appear- 
ing in the historical tables of the Kalender; but 
these and other points will be remedied in next 
year’s issue. Indeed, the orthography of proper 
names cannot well be changed without impair- 
ing their intelligibility ; but, on the other band, 
great care has been taken by the Society to es- 
tablish the true pronunciation of oft-used words 
taken from foreign languages, and the pages of 
the Reform contain valuable lists of Russian, 
Spanish, Hungarian, and Chinese names (geo- 


the name Americ | 








A spelling reform cannot be introduced with- 
out struggles—in fact, attacks of every kind 


teur: his Life and Labors,’ by his son-in-law; 
‘Speeches, Arguments and Miscellaneous Pa- 
pers,’ by David Dudley Field; ‘ Mental Evolu- 


| tion in Animals,’ by George J. Romanes; and 


have not been wanting ; but still we have had | 


the satisfaction of our principles being adopted 
(although not therefore enforced) in the official 
orthography now in use in all German schools. 
Our demand for ‘one alphabet (the Roman) 
only” bas been stubbornly opposed, even by 
men of undoubted literary renown, on the 
ground of patriotism, they regarding the Ger- 
man character as u German palladium (al- 
though it has lopg been proved that it origi- 
nated only in the fact of the first printers imi- 
tating the script of the monk-copyists) ; but the 
damaging effect of the German letters upon the 
eye is being more and more widely appreciated, 
and only recently Professor Virchow took occa- 
sion to plead, in the Prussian Diet, for the uni- 
versal adoption of the Roman alphabet—a de- 
mand made by J. Grimm more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

We therefore have good reason to hope for 
the fiual success of our movement ; but to attain 
this it is necessary that every one interested in 
sound spelling, and, besides, in the propagation 
of our German language, should join our Soci- 
ety, and help, in his own way, to further tbe 
cause, I am certain that among the readers 
of the Nation there are a good many who will 
appreciate the importance of German spelling 
reform, and would willingly do their share in 
promoting it. I should be very glad to inform 
them, on application, of particulars.—Very re- 
spectfully, OTTO WOLLERMANN. 


80 SECOND STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D., N. Y., 
March 31, 1884. 





[Mr. Wollermann’s assertion that d at the 
end of asyllable is pronounced like ¢, proves 
only that he considers any deviation from the 
rule “dialect.” Yet we would ask him whe- 
ther he himself pronounces rund like bunt, 
not to speak of Pfad, Rad, Eid, etc. And 
even he, as a presumable North German, will 
admit that the *‘ fundamental” rule, ‘‘ Write 
as you correctly speak,” is not always a safe 
guide. For instance, in Hanover, Hambury, 
and other parts of Germany, where the lan- 
guage is suppcsed to be spoken in its great- 
est purity, sp and st, in Sprache, Stelle, etc., 
are pronounced as written, while on no Ger- 
man stage wth which we are acquainted— 
not in the classic Vienna Burg Theatre, which 
may be said to lay down rules for the pro- 
nunciation of the German language, as the 
Théatre-Francais does for the French, nor 
in the Berlin Court Theatre, nor in the Ham- 
burg Thalia Theatre—is anything but the ‘‘dia- 
lect” pronunciation ‘‘ Schprache,” ‘‘ Schteile,” 
etc., ever heard. As regards setzen, we must 
admit that we were inerror. The old rule 
which considers the tz merely an equivalent 
of as applied to the new orthography, 
renders the ¢ a superfluity in Sitz, though not 
in setzen.—Ep. Nation. ] 


Notes. 
THE following are some of the spring announce- 
ments which we take from the Publishers’ 
Weekly, the editor remarking of the whole that 
they show the tendency of the trade to concen- 


trate their business in the latter part of the 
year, instead of distributing it. D. Appleton & 


a> 
ae, 





Co.: ‘The Prose Writings of Willism Cullen 
Bryant,’ edited by Parke Godwin; ‘ Louis Pas- 





| 
| 


‘ Electricity,’ by J. E.Gordon. Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinvati: ‘Sorghum: its Culture and 
Manufacture Economically Considered,’ by 
Prof. Peter Collier; ‘ Camping and Cruising in 
Florida,’ by Dr. James A. Henshall; and ‘The 
Principles and Practice of Common School Edu- 
cation,’ by James Currie. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston: 
Dr. George Grave's essays on ‘ Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies,’ with illustrations from the scores, 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston: the complete works of 
Thomas Carlyle in twenty crown octavo volumes 
on the finest parchment-linen drawing paper, to 
be called the ‘* Parchment Edition,” and illus- 
trated with original etcbings, steel-engravings, 
etc., and limited to 375 copies; and ‘ Birds of 
Haitiand San Domingo,’ by Charles B. Cory. S. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago: a new editioa of Prof. 
Wm. Mathews’s ‘Words, their Use and Abuse’; 
and ‘ Geological Excursions; or the Rudiments 
of Geology for Young Learners,’ by Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell. Harper & Bros,; ‘ Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus,’ by Paul Barron Watson; 
George Eliot’s ‘ Essays and Leaves from a Note- 
Book’; a new “ Library Edition,” in seven vol- 
umes, of Coleridge's works, with an introductory 
essay upon his philosophical and theological] opin- 
10ns, edited by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd,and indexed 
by Arthur Gilman; ‘Mannersand Social Customs 
in America,’ a book of etiquette, by Mrs, John 
Sherwood; and ‘ The Entailed Hat,’ by George 
Alfred Townsend. Henry Holt & Co.,: the 
‘Chanson de Roland,’ travslated by Prof. Léonce 
Rabillon, of Johns Hopkins University. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: ‘Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli,’ by T. W. Higginson; ‘Captains of Indus- 
try,’ biographical sketches by James Parton; and 
a translation of the first twelve books of the 
‘Odyssey,’ by Prof. Geo. H. Palmer. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston: ‘ Whirlwinds, Cyclones, and 
Tornadoes,’ by Wm. M. Davis: ‘The Military 
Reconnoissance of Alaska, in 1883,’under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Schwatka; ‘Wild Woods 
Life,’ by Capt. C. A. J. Farrar; ‘ Beginnings 
with the Microscope,’ by Dr. Walter P. Menton; 
and a new and uniform edition of J. T. Trow- 
bridge's novels. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia: ‘Leibnitz,’ by John Theodore Merz: ‘Life 
and Select Literary Remains of Sam Houston, 
of Texas,’ by Wm. Cary Crane; ‘Memoir and 
Correspondence of Eliza P. Gurney,’ edited by 
Richard F Mott ; and ‘ Home and School Train- 
ing,’ by Mrs. H. E.G. Arey. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston: ‘American Explorations in the Ice 
Zones,’ by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U. 8. N.; ‘ Life 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ by E. E, Brown ; 
‘The Great Composers,’ by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth ; ‘The Travelling Law School and Fa- 
mous Trials,’ by Benjamin Vaughan Abbott ; 
and ‘Health and Strength Papers for Girls,’ 
by Dr. Mary J. Safford and Mary E. Allen. 
Maemillan & Co.:; ‘ Autobiography of Hector 
Berlioz’ ; ‘ Investigations in Currency and Fi- 
nance,’ by the late W. S. Jevons ; ‘ Selections 
from Cowper's Letters,’ by the Rev. W. Ben- 
ham; avd ‘The Boy Emigrants,’ a series of 
letters from Texas, edited by Thomas Hughes. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons: ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
with introduction and explanatory notes, by 
Robert Mackenzie. Phillips & Hunt: an ‘In- 
dex to the Methodist Quarterly Review, 1818- 
1881,’ by Dr. Elijah H. Pilcher. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; ‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages: the History of English Labor,’ by J. 
E. Thorold Rogers: ‘The Woman Question in 
Europe,’ by Theodore Stanton; ‘The Francoe 
American Cookery Book,’ by Felix J. Déliée ; 
and a series of ‘American Orations, from the 
Colonial Period to the Present Time,’ edited in 
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three volumes by Prof. Alexander Johnston, of 
Princeton College. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. : 
Tyndale’s ‘ Five Books of Moses,’ a reprint, with 
collations, from the edition of 1530, edited by 
J. I. Mombert, D.D.; and ‘Echoes from the 
Oratory : Selections from the Poems of John 
Henry Newman, D.D.’ Roberts Bros., Boston : 
‘The Making of a Man,’a sequel to‘ His Ma- 
jesty Myself,’ by the late Rev. William M. 
Baker; a new edition of Emerson’s ‘ Life of 
Margaret Fuller’; and Lord Ronald Gower’s 
‘Reminiscences.’ Charles Scribner's Sons: a 
translation of Busch’s ‘Our Chancellor’; and 
the ‘Life of Frederick Denison Maurice,’ by 
his son. Scribner & Welford: ‘Chronicles of 
Newgate,’ by Maj. Arthur Griffiths ; and the 
‘Coief Works of Benedict de Spinoza,’ trans- 
lated by R. H. M. Eiwes. E. Steiger & Co.: 
‘In der Neuen Heimath,’ a collection of his- 
torical contributions on German emigrants in 
all parts of the Uniied States, edited by Anton 
Eickhoff ; and a series of accompanying ‘Ge- 
schichtsblatter,’ edited by Carl Scburz, and be- 
ginning with a revised abridged edition of 
Friedrich Kapp’s ‘Geschichte der Deutschen 
im Staate New York,’ followed by ‘ Bilder aus 
der Deutsch-Pennsylvaniscken Geschichte,’ by 
Oswald Seidensticker ; a new edition of Gustav 
Korner’s ‘ Das Deutsche Element in den Verein 
igten Staaten’; and ‘Geschichte des Deutschen 
Elements in Staate Maine,’ by H. A. Ratter- 
mann. Thomas Whittaker: Ellice Hopkins’s 
‘Work among Workingmen’; and ‘Anna Ca- 
vaye, or the Ugly Princess,’ by Sarah Doud 
ney. John Wiley & Sons; ‘Metrology,’ by 
Lieut. C. A. Totten—a defence of the Anglo- 
Saxon weights and measures, after the exam- 
ple of Prof. Piazzi Smyth ; and President Bar- 
nard’s counter work, ‘The Metrological System 
of the Great Pyramid.’ 

George A. Leavitt & Co. will sell at auction 
in May the library of Alexander Farnum, of 
Providence, one of the notable private collec- 
tions of that city. 

A year and a half ago we reviewed the first 
volume of the Rev. E. M. Wherry’s ‘Compre- 
hensive Commentary on the Quran’ (Baston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), in the ** English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library.” The second 
volume of this meritorious work has now come 
to hand, endivg with the Surat al Raad. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have put forth a cheap 
edition, in paper covers, of the ‘Speeches, Lec- 
tures, and Letters’ of the late Wendel! Phillips. 
The plates are those of the Redpath edition of 
1863, whose steel-plate portrait is here reproduced 
by “‘ process.” A slight biographical sketch is pre- 
fixed. Aninterval of fourteen years separates 
the first two addresses of this collection—a fact 
worth the attention of any biographer. 

A new edition of Anna Ayres’s ‘Life and 
Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg’ bears 
the imprint of A. D. F. Randolph & Co. It is 
an interesting narrative of a bighly useful and 
benevolent career, to which fame was brought 
by a single hymn, “I would not live alway,” 
that was the least among his achievements. As 
early as 1849, for example, he instituted the 
“fresh air” mode of charity, which has had 
such a development of late years. Two por- 
traits accompany the work. 

A quaint library for the young, entitled 
‘*More for Good than Glitter Series,” hes been 
begun by the Esperanza Publishing Co., Leba- 
non, Pa. No. 1 is the old story in rhyme of 


‘** Joe Dobson and his Dame,” who exchange du- 
ties for one day, to the husband’s discomfiture, 
No. 2 is the rhymed “ School of Good Manners.” 
In both these brochures the facsimiles of the 
original cuts or engravings are the striking fea- 
ture. 

We have received the first number of He- 





| Japan, in India.” 


exposing 
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braica, “a monthly journal in the interests of 
Hebrew study,” issued in Chicago by ‘‘ The Ame 
rican Publication Society of Hebrew.” The 
“managing editor” is William R. Harper, 
Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Lan 
guages in the Chicago Baptist Union Theologt- 
cal Seminary, and the montbly 1s to be a com- 
panion to the Old Testament Student, issued — 
under the same auspices. The new periodical is, 
we are informed, mainly intended for the bene®t 
of a school for the study of Hebrew by corre 
spondence, organized within three years, and al 
ready including over six hundred clergymen 
and students—which, for three years, is a tre 
mendous success, The members of the school, 
we are further told, reside ‘“‘in almost every 
State in the Union, in Canada, in England, in 
Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in China, in 
Mr. Harper has procured for 
Hebraica tbe codperation of two excellent Ori 
ental scholars, Dr. Strack, of the University of 
Berlin, and Dr. Haupt, formerly of the Univer 
sity of Géttingen, and now*Professor of Semitic 
Languages in Johns Hopkins University. Ifthe 
journal 1s to be worthy of such “associate edit 
ors,” we cannot refrain from suggesting to Mr. 
Harper that some of its features, which give it 
the look of an advertising medium in the “inte 
rests” of the school described above and of its 
managers, must be made to disappear, and a 
geuerally good revision of its conteuts secured. 
The only ship in Hebrew which bas struck us ts 
‘ebed for ‘eber, in Luzzato’s sonnet—an old piece, 
perpaps reprinted. The number 
consists of twenty four Svo pages, and embraces 
some original matter of merit, besides some no 
tices copied from books and periodicals 

Mr. W. 


deservedly 


J, Linton continues his good work of 
pseudo-Bewicks, in the Academy of 
March 22; his text here being the Charnley edi 
tion of Fables (1820), and Pearson's reprint of 
Saint (1878). His information will be of great 
value to collectors, 

It has already an ancient sound when a son 
now living tells of bis father’s bringing to Eng 
land the first news of the battle of Leipzig 
Tbis is what Mr. Edward Solly does in the 
March Bibliographer (J. W. Bouton). The elder 
Solly was fifteen days in doing it, and beat the 
bearer of the original despatches. The story is 
apropos of ‘‘ News and Newspapers.” A corre 
spondent makes the useful and probable sug 
gestion that Spenser derived the mythology of 
bis ‘Faerie Queene,’ not from the classics, but 
from Boccaccio. 

The March number of the Library Journal 
contains a portion of the thoughtful and stimu 
lating address of Prof. Moses Coit Tvler, deliv 
ered at the opening of the Sage Library at West 


Bay City, Michigan, in January last. In his 
interesting historical review of the stages of 


hbrary formation in this country, be records the 
universal failure of the costly district-school li- 
braries invented by DeWitt Clinton. He fails, 
it seems to us, to put his finger on the funda- 
mental error, which was in seeking to elevate 
the pupils instead of the teachers. Had the 
same amount of money been expended in books 
of reference for them, the improvad quality of 
teaching would have made return a hundred 
fold. This is still a desideratum 

Charing Crossand itschanges are pleasantly de- 
scribed in the opening paper of thecurrent English 
Dlustrated Magazine (Macmillan), by Austin Dob 
A number of curious old prints and some 
recent drawings (not so good that photographic 
representations would not have been preferable) 
assist in the story. 

A paper on ‘ Esoteric Buddhism ™ seems mis- 
placed in the Bay State Monthly for March. Both 
this number, however, and the current one, are 
in the main true to the Massachusetts biograph- 


son. 


ic historical ideal of the editer. The Apriln 
ber prints a facsimile of the recently unearthed 
oration delivered at Hanover, N. H., by Daniel 
Webster, on July 4 


The Education 


um 


1800 
f Women, and Van Buren’s 
Administration are the topics of Mr. F 
Monthly Reference Lists for March 

Dr. Karl Flint contributes to the March num 
ber of the American Anfiguarian and 0) 


t 
Journal a particular account of 


sters 


buman foot 
prints uncovered by bim ina quarry Mana 
gua, in Nicaragua, the 


seven inches thick 


at 
werlying rock being 
The locality is a lake shore 
Two of the prints have been secured for the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge 

utside of * Pick 


or Bret Harte's famous Stanislaus Society 


One does not look for humor, : 
wick’ 
in the proceedings of antiquaries, but last year's 
report of the Philadelphia Numismatic and An 
tiquarian Society is well calculated to amuse 
A reverend gentleman communicated ‘a remark 
able fact, which be had 


that the Mongolian symbolism of 


discovered after long 
study, viz 
writiug was to be found on the rock sculpture of 
Mexico Amerjca Not ntent 
with this, be read an essay on the Dighton rock 
iwith the N 


and Central 


inscription, hitherto asso 


late 
men, but which he bad ‘ trauslated by means of 
Chinese radicals“ to the following tru 
effect: “A chain or band of folk from the s 
rising (or East 


found the barbor of 


vy elegant 


after a loug andstormy vovage 


a grestisland. On landing 
rt gave thanks and 


the Supreme Rules 


aod tying up our boats, we fi 
adoration to God, Shang-Ti 


of the universe. We then sacrificed a buman 
head to the moon, burning it and the body on 
a round sun-altar, Our mouths hank 

ed after something to eat and crink Wef j 


the blue black maize of our native land and a1 
fruit. We filled our mee kettles 
this is a sample of what the ° 
mnfident they 
fully be applied to the glacial scratches 

The latest CAtna Reriet N 
ber, ISS8), the 


a 
i 

. a 
et et If 


Chinese radicals’ 
are capable of, we are c 


use 


might 


vember Decem 


by way, has some capital speci 


mens of Hakka folk lore, the original characters 
being placed beside the translation ** Do not 
say that because the good is little it is not to be 
done, or that because the evil is little you may 
do it.” ‘Men should not be too. cbsti 
nate; the wicked man will always be 


and the 
lorngest-toothed wife will find her match with a 
raw potato.” 
he bas seen a pig run 


outdone by one more wicked; 


** Though he has never eaten pork, 


Prof. George H. Cook's annual report shows 
that the topographical survey of New Jersey has 
now been completed for nearly two-fifths of the 
tetal area of the State in the most difficult por 
tion, so that more than one half the labor bas 
been done. Two more of the seventeen sheets 
of the map are about ready for distribution, 
Artesian wells sunk at Ocean Grove and Asbury 
Park have revealed conditions favorable toa 
perfect water supply of the entire southern coast, 
which has now 
The chapter on the 
bearing rocks 1s like a technical lesson, with il 


become so great a summer re 


sort. Archean iron-ore 


lustrations, in geological structure. There is an 
extensive table of dips for these rocks. Copper 
mining in New Jersey has taken a fresh start 
under more promising auspices than ever, and 
the graphite product is now getting to be con 
siderable. 

From the State Geologist of Alabama, Mr. 
Eugene Allen Smith, we have his agricultural 
report for the year 1881-82, replete with scientific 
and practical information, including an orderly 
agricultural description of each of the coun- 
ties. The discussion of populatien and cotton 
production has a general interest. Taken sua 
whole, the State yields about one bale for every 
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inhabitants, and the crop is, of course, 
mainly produced by the blacks. Where they 
are most in excess of the whites, the naturally 
richest lands exist, but also the largest farms 
and the most exhausting and ruinous system of 
cultivation; where the races are nearly equal in 


two 


number, farms are small, and land poorer, but 
better worked and fruitful and more 
The very poorest lands mark 
a great preponderance of whites. Such is the 
prevailing system of credits that ‘‘the whole 


more 


varied in crops. 


gathered.” This volume has been prepared in 
conjunction with the Census Bureau, and uses 
the physical maps of the late census. 

‘* The Glacial Boundary in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Kentucky ” is the title of a pamph!et just pub- 
lished by the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
The author, Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright, ef Oberlin, is well known for his 
His conclusions are 
here mapped and explained, and in the case of 
Obio a detailed report of bis researcbes is given. 
Professor Wright notes the coincidence between 
the glacial boundary in that State and the south- 
ern line of wheat production. We will point out 
In 1880 the centre of population in the 
United States rested almost exactly upon it, in 
the little belt which crosses Kentucky. 

The fourth annual report of the Central Sani- 
tary Bureau of the Japanese Government covers 
the year July 1, 1878-79, and contains much curi- 
ous information. The number of medical stu 
dents in public schools and hospitals was 4,513, 
but only 2,868 were pursuing a strict course. 
Licenses were granted to sell nearly 5,000 differ- 
ent kinds of patent medicines; yet this number 
represents a large falling-off since the year before, 
As in the case of our “ bitters,” venders carried 
ona profitable trade in sake without paying the 
wine-tax, by mixing with ordinary Japanese 
wine a smail quantity of some medicament. 

Exceptionally valuable are the contents of the 
fourth annual report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Health, Lunacy, and Charity for the past year. 
Elaborate papers on the adulteration of food, and 
on eyes and industries, have a universal interest; 
so, indeed, has that on the reformed sewage of 
Nahant, while the subject of the paper on leprosy 
is, we are told, of increasing momenton account 
of foreign immigration. Nor do we remember 
any such comprehensive statistical summary of 
the public water-supply of a single State as is 
given here. The bibliographies of food adultera 
tion and of leprosy deserve to be noted. 

Che Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean 
issued by the Hydrographic Office will hereafter 
be issued on the first of each month, That for 
April l records very severe weather in March 
and an unprecedented area of floating ice. The 
bergs and fields reported are pictured on the 
map, as also are wrecks of sbips encountered. 
The direction of currents and winds is yraphi- 
cally shown as usual, and notices are printed of 
the latest tidir gs as to buoys, shoals, etc. 

On April 5 appeared the first number of 
volume two of Mélusine, a review of mythology, 
popular literature, traditions and _ usages, 
founded in t877, and then suspended at the close 
of the first volume. Its conductors, MM. H. 
Gaidoz and E. Rolland, remain the same; the 
scope of the review will be enlarged so as to 
stimulate research by editorial suggestion. The 
publisher is A. F. Staude, 6 rue des Fossés-St.- 
Bernard, Paris, and the subscription price 22.50 
francs to foreigners. 

Mr, Christern has received a volume of great 
value to economists, being the official testimony 
taken by a committee of inquiry into the con- 
dition of French workingmen and industries 
during 15382 and 1883. This inquiry was ordered 
by Government from a sense of the disastrous 


at Cleveland, Ohio, 


enthusiasm on this subject. 


another, 


| mot sde la quinzaine 





effects of foreign competition and a desire to 


apply a remedy. Quantin is the Paris publisher. 


From the same source come to us the early 


numbers of the ninth volume of the Gazette 
Anecdotique, Littéraire, Artistique, 


chronicle of the town’s doings and sayings ( ‘‘les 


” 


of Paris, familiar quotations, etc. The value of 


| this collection will always be enhanced by its 


readability. 

The double number of the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique of the French School at 
Athens for January and February contains five 
plates of Greek leaden tesserce, comprising 225 
specimens, many showing obverse and reverse, 
and forming a most interesting collection of 
numismatic designs. These were probably the 
seals of towns or individual merchants, and are 
mainly of the Macadonian or Roman epochs, 
though some are early and very fine. The liter- 
ary contributions comprise a series of inscrip_ 
tions from Amorgos, by Koumanoudes, the 
ablest of Greek epigrapbists; from Kalymnos 
by Dubois, of the School; from Maronia, by 
Reinach; a series of ‘ free papers,” inscriptions 
recording the liberation of slaves, from Che_ 
ronea and Orchomenos, by Latichew; and a most 
important paper on the Romans at Delos by 
Homolle, one of the students who have been iu 
charge of the work on that island. A contribu- 
tion by the Director, M. Foucart, concludes the 
list. To the student of Greek epigraphy the 
Bulletin is the most valuable contemporary pub- 
lication. 


— For the clearer understanding of a subject 
which never may be altogether freed from ob- 
scurity, Mr. Abner C. Goodell, jr.’s, ‘ Further 
Notes on the History of Witchcraft in Massa- 
chusetts’ (Cambridge: John Wilson & Son) 
should be read in connection with Mr. George 
H. Moore’s ‘ Notes on the History of Witchcraft 
in Massachusetts’ (Worcester: Charles Hamil- 
ton), and the March Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Many able histo- 
rians and jurists, in reviewing the Salem witch 
trials of 1692, have condemned the whole pro- 
ceedings as irregular and illegal. We believe 
we may say that almost all the ‘‘ authorities,” 
from Hutchinson down to Palfrey, have de- 
nounced the court as a ‘‘sham court,” and the 
law upon which the trials were based asa ‘‘ dead 
letter.” The quoted words, though used by only 
one writer, seem fitly to express the opinions of 
many. The court was a *‘ sham court,” say these 
writers, because by a provision of the Pro- 
vince charter the General Court was alone 
empowered to ‘‘erect and constitute judica- 
tories and courts of record or other courts” 
for the hearing, trying, and determining of “all 
manner of crimes, offences, . . actions, 
matters, causes, and things whatsoever” hap- 
pening within the Province; and they argue 
that it was ‘“‘a gross usurpation of power” 
for the Governor (Phipps) to’ institute a court 
of oyer and terminer for the trial of the accused 
witches, his privilege being limited to the ap- 
pointment of the commissioners thereof. Hut- 
chinson (and bis view seems to have been un- 
hesitatingly adopted by subsequent historians) 
says that ‘at the first trial there was no colony 
or provincial law against witchcraft,” and that 
the applicability here of any of the witchcraft 
laws of the mother country may be fairly ques- 
tioned. The first act of the first Provincial Gen- 
eral Court was to revive the whole colonial code 
of laws (including laws against witchcraft)—an 
inferential admission that the authority of taese 


Biblio- | 
graphique, edited by G. D’Heylli, and published | 
| by Jouaust—a pretty, handy little fortnightly 


), with literary varia, such | 
| as unpublished letters of Rachel, of Louis Veuillot, 
| of Jules Sandeau, the numbering of the streets 
cotton crop is usually mortgaged before it is | 





| Jaws ceased upon the abrogation of the colonial 


charter, and consequently that at the time 
of the first witch trial the witch law was a 
‘‘dead letter.” Mr. Moore and Mr. Goodell 
have taken a bold stand in opposition to these 
views, and rarely have we seen so many evidences 
of careful research brought to bear upon a de- 
batable question of history as are exhibited in 
their pamphlets. Mr. Moore engages to prove 
the sufficiency of statute and common law in all 
the preceedings against the accused witches ; 
while Mr. Goodell declares in favor of the va- 
lidity of the court, that it was erected in strict 
conformity to law and precedent and the ‘ ex- 
press language of the charter.” Another impor- 
tant question is brought up for discussion, namely, 
whether the law of 1711, reversing ‘‘the severa) 
convictions, judgments, and attainders” against 
the condemned, was ever duly enacted—Mr. 
Goodell for the affirmative, Mr. Moore for the 
negative. Mr. Goodell offers as evidence a copy 
of the act, purporting to have been printed two 
years after its enactment, and follows its pro- 
gress ‘‘from the inceptive petition to its final 
passage,” by extracts from the official records. 
A heliotype copy of the act is inserted in his 
pamphlet. Mr. Moore maintains that the law 
was inoperative, not having received the ap- 
proval of the Governor; that there being but one 
copy in existence furnishes a presumption against 
it ; and further, that the reversal of attainders 
was a prerogative belonging to the King and 
Parliament, ‘and it is measurably certain that 
this act never came under the notice of the Privy 
Council.” The law has often been referred to 
by local historians, some of whom have made 
verbatim quotations therefrom, and Mr. Moore 
is the first to pronounce publicly against its 
genuineness. 


—The Art Union monthly contains a long and 
interesting account of the manufacture of and 
trade in bogus pietures, which will interest col- 
lectors everr though it do not teach them how to 
protect themselves. The public must learn that in 
art matters expertise is an affair of education, and 
the millionaire who ventures to buy on his own 
account without that education may buy what 
pleases him, and may be trusted to pay no more 
than he can afford, but that his purchases will be 
worth commercially what they cost him is a mat- 
ter of uncertainty—the reverse is far more 
likely. But there is no occasion for compassion 
towards the defrauded: if a man has got what 
pleases him, and pays what he can spare, he has 
no ground for complaint. To cultivate bis taste 
to the point that he can purchase wisely is an 
expensive process, and the ordinary millionaire 
cannot afford it. It is reserved for men, like 
Messrs. Walters, Martin Brimmer, Quincy 
Shaw, etc., with whom art has been a life-long 
study, to make collections on their merits 
which will prove permanent, sound investments, 
There is, however, one consideration which the 
public has not yet taken in: if a picture is 
known to be a Corot (to take our illustration 
from the recent Dumas case), it is worth 12,000 
francs, and if it proves to be by Trouillebert it 
is only worth 400. The difference is the auto- 
graphic value of the work. An original draw- 
ing by Raphael, properly authenticated, will be 
worth in the market thousands of dollars, where 
an exact copy by an expert and known 
draughtsman will be worth the hundredth 
part of that price, and a good facsimile by 
photography only a dollar. An original let. 
ter of Raphael’s will be worth even more in 
comparison with the copy. Now this enor- 
mous difference is due purely to the reverence 
or regard we entertain for any authentic relic 
of the great men of the past, and increases 
as they recede into the region of ‘‘ has been;” a 
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certain reverence which surrounds the artist in- 
creasing this autographic value of works of art 
more than is the case with men ef most other pro- 
fessions. This is the reason why the authenticity 
of a work of art becomes an important element 
in determining its money value; its absolute 
value is quite indeterminable—hbas in fact no 
figure. That Raphael had ever touched a pa- 
lette or a pencil would make ita relic of great 
price; that which has not only the touch of bis 
hand but the perfect expression of his mind, is 
still more exalted by the apotheosis of time. 
The only alternative for our collectors who will 
not study art is to buy from the artists while they 
are living. Those who fear that the removal of 
the tariff will favor the introduction of ‘*‘ trash” 
may be consoled by the Art Union's revelations 
of the factories of the worst kind of trash in this 
city, the turning out of oil pictures at $10 the 
dozen, framed, at wholesale, The Yankee genius 
is pot to be circumvented where money is to be 
made, and it is certain that we can turn out 
greater and cheaper trash than has ever been 
imported. 


—The affectionate tribute to the late Mr. Las- 
ker by his friend Rodenberg, in the Rundschau 
for March, is followed im the April Nord und 
Siid by an (artistically) admirable etched por- 
taait, and asketch, by an anonymous writer, wbo 
describes himself as having been Lasker’s politi- 
cal and party associate. Lasker’s individual 
career is important enough for the article tobe 
worth reading on his account, but its chief in- 
terest is as an illustration of German political 
ideas, The writer corroborates all that has been 
said by others respecting Lasker's extraordinary 
disinterestedness, his absolute negation of self 
as regards personal reward and political prefer- 
ment, his entire patriotism. But the curious 
thing is that, as regards his political action, Las- 
ker is praised not for what he did but for what 
he abstained frem doing; not as an originating 
and propelling, but asa restraining force. We 
need hardly remind the reader that in German 
polities there are three constant elements be- 
sides several accidental ones (among which, of 
course, is Bismarck), These permanent features 
are the Conservatives, the Liberals, and the 
Catholics. Aloof from these has always stood 
Bismarck, surrounded by a small band composed 
partly of personal disciples, partly of adherents 
of the head of the Government as such. Though 
it is doubtless true that he detests parliamentary 
government, it is undeniable that he has proved 
himself a consummate parliamentary tactician, 
for by using each party in turn he has succeeded 
in carrying out nearly all his plans without 
adopting the peculiar ideas of any of the fac- 
tions. Now the party of which Lasker’s ability, 
energy, powerof work, and hold on the people, 
caused by their consciousness of his disinterest- 
edness, made him the leader in fact if not in 
name, had this and this alone in common with 
Bismarck—that they wished, above all other 
things, the establishment and maintenance of 
German unity. Each secretly regarded the 
other as a necessary evil in the accomplishment 
of this purpose, and some Liberals (the Fort- 
schrittspartei, stigmatized in this article as doc- 
trinaires) saw from the beginning that as soom 
as Bismarck had accomplished his immediate 
object he would throw over his Liberal allies in 
favor of a new combination. They, therefore, 
consistently acted up to their principles, never 
trusting Bismarck further than they could see 
him, never surrendering for the sake of half a 
loaf what they deemed their legitimate, if im- 
practicable, claim upon the whole. 


Lasker, on 
the contrary, Was the great advocate of what 
the French call oppertunism—not exactly the 
sale as our expediency—and this, in the opinion 


| of the Nord und Siid writer, constitutes his best 





claim to gratitude and remembrance. Without 
departing from Liberalism in theory, Lasker 1s 
here represented as always ready on national 
questions to ‘ pool issues” 
marck, until the time came when he had to ac 
knowledge, though with the greatest reluctance, 
that Liberalscould no longer bend their policy 
so as to follow Bismarck without entirely losing 
their identity. As to the final value of this 
policy, the opinions of Liberals will always dif 


and vote with Bis 


fer, because there will never be agreement as to 
whether his series of compromises sesured much 
that was otherwise unattainable, or whether, by 
enabling Bismarck to consolidate 
without giving guarantees against 


his power 
its abuse, it 
made it possible for bim in the end to turn his 
back upon all Liberalism. The view of Lasker's 
immediate followers is shown clearly enough by 
the fact that, relieved of the of bis 
character and reputation, they at once coalesced 
with the more consistent Liberals, who had never 
ceased to upbraid Lasker with time-serving and 
subserviency. 


influence 


—Seldom has a new work of sterling merit met 
with such immediate and emphatic success as 
Dvorak’s ‘*Stabat Mater” on Thursday evening 
at the third concert of the New York Ch 
Society. The members appeared in full force, 
and listened to the Bobemian composer's master 
piece with rapt attention and a generous dispo 
sition to applaud its many beauties, as well as 
the merits of the performance. Every lover of 
serious music must feel grateful to Brahms, Lisct, 
and Joachim for having discovered the gifts of 
Dvorik, and given him an opportunity to ac 
quire an international reputation commer 
rate with his genius much sooner than wi 
have been the such intluential 
friends. **Stabat Mater” at once takes its 
place by the side of the best works that hav: 
It is by ne 
means Dvofik’s latest opus, having been writ 
ten nearly ten years ago. other 
positions it differs in being less strongly flavored 
with Slavic ingredients, as conditioned to some 
extent by the nature of the subject. And vet its 
nationality is unmistakable, mainly on account 
of the uninterrupted flow of chaste, pure melody 
Those who observe the signs of the times must 
perceive that, now that the feuntains of Italian 
music are exhausted, a new stream of melody 
is being turned into European music. It is 
more healthy in tone, less artificial in 
ture, and suggests the open fields and forests 
rather than the hot-houses in which ff and 
rank arias are reared. The ‘‘Stabat Mater” i! 
lustrates this new tendency. It is not only full of 
melody, but the melody is simple and vet never 


rus 


su 


case without 


The 
been composed to the same words, 


From his 


son 
con 


commonplace, because it rests on a substantial, 
rich, and varied harmonic basis. The ace 
paniment also is melodious in all its parts, and 


™m 


this gives the scorea polyphonic aspect.altbough 
never at the expense of clearness, The changes 
of key are often surprisingly beautiful 


I , being 
sometimes brought about thr 


ugh a suspension, 
at other times by an abrupt but natural transi- 
tion which suggests Schubert in manner rather 
thanin substance. The instrumentation gives 
evidence of an exquisite color sense, rare even at 
the present day. All the families of instruments 
are impartially considered, and true genius is dis- 
played inthe manner in which certain instruments 
are combined with the voices, no less than in the 
transitions from one tint to another, which are 
always arranged with a sense analogous to that 
for complementary colors and contrasts in the 
world of and this is a feature to which 
most composers do not pay sufficient attention. 
The general character of the work is, of course, 
sombre. Several London critics have ubjected to 


sight 





j 





the predominance of the miner kevsio the Sta 
bat Mater This is a peculiar ot “ 
istmet by three answers The sad and s ? 
character of minor makes it especially 
the words to which it Is set the tendency 
modern music, as already ted | Ss ant 
is toward minor in preference to ma tn 
it facilitates modulat Slav peal 
ticular, favors the as wast 
with music generally as eas vi 
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in all its members, and “ 
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shading, especially ¢ nun ~ 
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urse pre nate, tf “ inst ents { ig 
hiefly used to give variety ises of repetition 
it emphasize the melody when irs in the 
wiiddle parts. Nowhere are the limit sof Bee 


thoven’s orchestra exceeded and itis probable that 
had Beethoven himself jed bis quartet tor 
orchestra the result would bave been similar 
Had he wriffen it for orchestra, it would bave 
been different ; the harmonies on occasion would 
have been richer and the treatment of the parts 


wplicated. F 
f Muller Berghaus’ work, the quatuor 


more r, hotwitbstanding the 


excellence 


does not in its uwew merit the titie 


garb quite 


of ‘anew Beethoven symphony.” Its original 


puryx se cannot be disguised - and, for our 


we should at any time prefe! 


part, 
it as played by the 
Joachim Quartet at the Berlin Singakademie 
Music by Dr, 
the perform- 
ance was, on the whole, intelligent and merito 


than as given at the Academy of 


Danirosch’s orchestra, although 


rious. Many passages in this maguificent work 


disclose their full beauty only after repeated 


hearing, and familiarity is apt to breed that 


enthusiasm which caused Wagner to exclaim 
that the last movement is ‘the dance Of tne 
world itself; wild delight, the lamentation 


of auguish, coosy of love, Lighest rapture, 
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misery, rage, voluptuousness, and sorrow.” 
Like all the works of Beethoven's last years, 
this quartet is prophetic of the change which 
was to come over music after him, in so far as 
the architectural principle was exchanged for 
the poetic, dramatic, and psychologic. Here we 
have nolonger four movements of equal length 
symmetrically grouped together; but the move- 
ments become shorter and twelve in number, 
counting the separate variations; while within 
each movement there are numerous ritardandos 
that give the effect of poetic emotion. 


CATHARINE IL. 

Katharina die Zweite. Von Dr. Alexander 
Briickner, Professor an der Universitat Dorpat. 
Mit Portraits und Illustrationen. [Forming 
vol. x.of the third main division of the ‘ All- 
gemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen,’ 
edited by Wilhelm Oncken.] Berlin. 1883. 


THE character pictures of the ‘‘Semiramis of 
the North” have been as diverse as those of Na- 
poleon I. According to some, she was, with all 
her foibles, one of the grandest apparitions in 
history, combining equal power, genius, libe- 
ralism, and generosity; according to others, she 
was, with all her ability, one of the meanest 
women that ever swayed the destinies of a great 
country ; and most varied have been the accounts 
which endeavored to strike a just balance be- 
tween those extreme views. The appearance of 
the ‘Mémoires’ of Catharine herself, which 
Alexander Hertzen published in 1859, and the 
genuineness of which has long been generally 
recognized, has silenced the writers of panegy- 
rics of her forever; the successive publication, 
in Russian and foreign collections and periodi- 
cals, of a vast mass of her correspondence, and of 
contemporary notices concerning her, has re- 
vealed traits incompatible with the idea of her 
having been entirely devoid of the better feel- 
ings of humanity and of her sex. The balance 
is now overwhelmingly against her as to her 
moral worth, though greatly in her favor when 
her gifts and accomplishments are considered. 
What she has been to Russia and to Europe, by 
her boundless ambition and restless activity, is 
a question on which something like an accord of 
opinion can much Jess easily be reached, if at all. 
~ Mourners of Poland will ever curse the memory 
of her whose heartless Machiavellian diplomacy 
and ruthless warfare undermined and destroyed 
the existence of that unfortunate nation. Ad- 
mirers of the transformation of Russia inaugu- 
rated by Peter the Great cannot fail to see in 
Catharine a shining continuator of his work of 
reform and civilization. National writers of 
Old-Russian proclivities, inclined to ascribe the 
gravest ills of the Empire of the Czars to the de- 
parture from the ancient Slavic traditions and 
ways, and the covering cf its surface with a 
worse than useless foreign varnish, must find iu 
the German Princess who was Peter’s fourth fe- 
male successor a better Russian than he was him- 
self, but yet a ‘‘ Westerner.” Applauders of the 
rise of Slavic and other Christian nations on the 
ruins of the Ottoman Empire will easily pardon 
the wholesale butcheries committed by the Ru- 
myantzeffs, Potemkins, and Suvoroffs while lead- 
ing Catharine’s armies teward the Danube. 
Others will not forget that those fierce wars had 
for their only object the substitution of the bar- 
baric sway of Muscovite autocracy for Turkish 
irregular oppression, that they ruined the politi- 
cal equilibrium of Europe, and resulted in perils 
to that continent more to be dreaded than any 
with which the Crescent ever menaced it. 
Professor Briickner does not enter into the 
consideration of topics like these. His history is 
almost purely biographical and objective. He 
bas labored, as to his materials, under an op- 





pressive embarras de richesse, and has had to 
contend with difficulties of expression arising 
out of his position as professor at a Russian uni- 
versity; but he has succeeded in making the 
comprehensive volume bhigbly interesting in the 
best sense of the word, and, in regard to histori- 
cal veracity and authenticity, not unworthy of 
its place in the eminent collection of which it 
forms a comparatively very conspicuous part. 
His Catharine is a picture fully, laboriously, and 
carefully executed, though not without a strong 
favorable bias. 

Professor Brickner dwells with complacency 
on the rare mental qualities which distinguished 
his heroine in her youthful years, Whena mere 
child, she was remarkable for her serious, cool, 
and calculating intellect, great energy, and free- 
dom from caprice and levity. When she entered 
the Russian court (in 1744), at the age of not 
quite fifteen, to become the bride of the future 
Czar Peter IIIL., she at once grasped all the diffi- 
culties of her situation, and resolved how to 
meet them. There were unavoidable collisions 
with her own ambitious mother, wife of the 
Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, who had taken her to 
St Petersburg; with the Empress Elizabeth, 
who evinced some mistrust toward the gifted 
young Princess; with Peter, who felt no affec- 
tion for her. She was determined to make her- 
self mistress of the situation, to become Empress 
of Russia at any cost. She shrank from no sac- 
rifice to ber feelings, from the employment of 
no means. She had to fall back upon the re- 
sources of her own mind, upon herself. In the 
midst of a glittering and revelling court, of 
gazing multitudes and scrutinizing observers, 
she lived in complete isolation. She devoted 
her time to studies and the acquisition of va- 
rious accomplishments, to self-culture in the 
broadest sense. In the shadow cf a throne 
whose mistress, a daughter of Peter the 
Great, displayed all the brutality and little 
of the genius of her father, and linked to a 
most contemptible young Prince, who was de- 
void even of what was barbarously grand in 
his imperial aunt and grandfather, Catharine 
kept up a constant communion with the lead- 
iog ideas and spirits of the age, and became an 
adept in its liberalism—a devoted disciple of 
Montesquieu and Voltaire, Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert. But at the same time she practised borse- 
back riding and hunting, she was ostensibly a 
most devout follower of the Greek Cbhurch— 
having abjured her Protestantism—acquired a 
perfect fluency in the language of her adopted 
country, and in every way showed herself a 
Russian of the Russians; while the Crown 
Prince, her consort, alienated the attachment 
of his future subjects by clinging to German 
habits, notions, and predilections brought from 
his paternal duchy, Holstein-Gottorp, though by 
no means shrinking from the coarseness of the 
vilest Russian associations. The contrast was 
complete, and Catbarine consciously and cal- 
culatingly labored to render it striking. 

it is almost painful to follow our author in 
bis descriptions of all the exhibitions of imbe- 
cility, brutality, and disgusting licentiousness 
and intemperance with which the heir to the 
throne of all the Russias, and its occupant for 
a few months, afflicted bis unbeloved and un- 
loving wife. It was hardly necessary to make 
this record so long, and perhaps not entirely 
fair either, for a part of it rests on the au- 
thority of her whom Peter by turns neglected, 
tormented, and threatened, until she resolved 


on his violent removal from the path of her | 


towering ambition. As in her ‘ Memoirs,’ so 
here, the particulars are minutely stated for 
apologetic purposes. They are to extenuate the 
guilt of ber conjugal infidelities and of the trea- 
sonable coup, prepared with so much premedi- 





tation, by which Peter, in July, 1762, was robbed 
of his crown and life. There was a time when 
those infidelities were still half-denied by loyal 
historians. Catharine’s own confessions—frank, 
petulant, and even cynically boastful—have ren- 
dered a further denial impossible, and even a 
professor of history salaried by the Russian Gov- 
erpment can now more or less clearly state—at 
least in a work published beyond the border of 
the Empire—that, of the three children to whom 
the future Empress gave birth, Paul, her suc- 
cessor, father of Alexander I. and Nicholas, and 
great-grandfather of the reigning Czar, was the 
son of Saltykoff ; Anna, who died an infant, 
the daughter of Stanislas Poniatowski; and 
the youngest, the erratic and dissolute Count 
Bobrinski, a son of Grigori Orloff (‘‘Der Sobn 
Katharinas und G. Orlows,” we read on page 
46). On the other hand, Catharine is warmly 
defended against the accusation, formerly and 
still lately current in histories, that the stran- 
gling of Peter, at Ropsha, a few days after his 
dethronement, in which Grigori Orloff’s brother 
Alexei had the most direct part, was not only a 
natural epilogue to her usurpation—for enact- 
ing which nobody was punished or disgraced— 
but a deed unequivocally ordered by herself. 
The question is immaterial. Catbarine certain- 
ly did nothing to prevent the bloody consum- 
mation, and she would as certainly have com- 
manded it had her interest decidedly required it. 
It was perbaps only a useful crime, done before 
it was needed. Over the ghastly scene of the 
assassination our author casts a veil. 

The murder of the ex-Czar Ivan, in his prison, 
is a parallel tothat of Peter III. That unfortunate 
Prince was a grandnephew of the Empress Anna 
Ivanovna, Peter the Great’s niece, who reigned 
from 1730 to 1740, and was by her appointed 
heir to the Russian throne, to reign under the 
regency of Biron, Duke of Courland. The Em- 
press died before he was a year old, and his 
mother, Anna Karlovna, overthrowing the ap- 
pointed regency, seized the reins of power in his 
name. A year later Anna was in her turn over- 
thrown by Elizabeth, and sent with her husband, 
the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, to an 
island im the Dvina, near the White Sea. Ivan 
was imprisoned in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, 
and kept therein extraordinary secrecy through- 
out the twenty years of Elizabeth's reign. When 
Catbarine seized the throne she bad him hastily 
transferred from the fortress of Schliisselburg 
to Kexholm, apparently in order to use his mys- 
terious place of confinement for Peter ILI.; but 
after the tragedy at Ropsha he was returned to 
bis old prison, where he lingered two more 
years in his wretchedness. The officers who 
guarded him were instructed never to hand bim 
over to anybody, unless shown a direct order of 
the Empress herself, or of Panin, her Minister of 
State: and, in case an attempt should be made 
to deliver him by forca, to slay him on the spot. 
Such an attempt was made by a few military 
conspirators in 1764, and the officers did as com- 
manded. When tbe chief of the conspiracy, 
Mirovitch, had forced his entrance into the room 
of the prisoner whom he was going to reinstate 
on his Imperial throne, he found bim on the floor 
—acorpse. The officers reported to Panin, Pa- 
nin reported to Catharine, and the disciple of 
Diderot wrote in reply: ‘‘God’s ways are won- 
derful and _ inscrutable”; “Providence has 
granted me a sign of his mercy”; ‘‘I trust to 
God that this attempt will be wholly revealed”; 
and, ‘“‘ As much as I desire that God may make 
it clear whether there are any accomplices, just 
so do limplore the Almighty that no innocent 
men shall be plunged into ruin.” Whether the 
rack should be employed to help the Almighty 


| in revealing the whole of the plot and saving the 


Innocent, was a question referred to the Empress 
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by the Court of Inquiry, and referred back by 
her to the Court, for its independent decision, as 
a matter the consideration of which was too pain- 
ful for her own excited feelings. Fortunately 
the Court remembered that the Empress had for- 
merly declared berself opposed to the rack ‘‘ on 
principle ”—although Beccaria, afterward one 
of ber favorite liberal writers, was but then pub- 
lishing his ‘ Dei delitti e delle pene ’—and Miro- 
vitch was executed untortured. The excitement 
caused by the affair was immense, and Catha- 
rine had to issue & manifesto in explanation of 
it. ‘‘She was deemed capable of using Miro- 
vitch as a tool in carrying out the murder of the 
unhappy pretender, and of sending him to the 
scaffuld in order to get rid of a dangerous sharer 
of the terrible secret.” And such versions of 
events in Catharine’s reign have but graduaily 
been abandoned even by grave historians of our 
time. Professor Briickner calls them ‘ mon- 
strous fables.” 

Scarcely nad Catharine been delivered of the 
danger with which the legitimate claims of the 
ex-Czar Ivan might have threatened her posses- 
sion of the crowa, when the tranquillity of ber 
reign began to be disturbed by a succession of 
adventurous popular pretenders, each claiming 
to be Peter II1., miraculously saved from the 
murderous hand of his adulterous consort. Ga- 
vrila Kremneff, ia 1765, was the first of these 
pseudo-Peters ; the most formidable was Pu- 
gatcheff, who in 1775-4 headed an insurrection of 
Cossacks, peasants, and non-Russian popula- 
tions, which desolated the districts east of 
the Volga, shook the empire to its founda- 
tions, and foratime threatened Moscow itself. 
These phenomena in the history of Russia were 
not new. Who bas not read of the history of 
the successive pseudo-Dimitris, pretenders to 
the throne of the extinct Ruriks, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century? Each of these 
pretenders claimed to be the youngest son of 
Ivan the Terrible, Others appeared as sons of 
his successor, Feodor, or of Czar Vasili Shuiski. 
The generalizing remarks of our author on this 
subject have a more than common interest, 
throwing light as they do on essential psycho- 
logical conditions of the Russian nation, which 
are not characteristic of its past alone. 

“The measure of our kaowledge of the details 
in criminal cases of this kind is very uneven, 
but it is sufficient in most of them Lo convince us 
that we have to deal with a phenomenon of so- 
cial pathology. It is the mass of the people 
which produces such adventurers, upon whom 
the pretender’s rdle is not seldom forced. 
The thought of representing a deceased prince 
does not always spring from the head of the pre 
tender himself. That the in many in- 
stances very numerous adberents of such reputed 
tzarevitches, czars, and emperors were all be- 
levers 1n their genuineness, is not to be pre- 
sumed. They identify themselves with the 
cause of such criminals, because various advan- 
tages are to be achieved under their banner. 
Wherever there are malcontents and oppressed 
such notions of pretendersh'p obtain currency. 
Every rumor of the appearance of a reputed 
ruler, or reputed relative of a ruler, is bailed 
with satisfaction by the masses, because it 
awakens a hope of an improvement 'n their 
condition. Many rumors of this kind are 
without any foundation in fact. Where no- 
body was found to act the part of a pretender, a 
phantom of a pretender was invented, and by 
this alone the desired effect was produced. Thus 
there was nobody among the hosts of the ill- 
famed robber Stenka Razin (1668-71) to assume 
actively the rdle of the former Patriarch Nicon, 
but the pointing at a boat said to carry that 
cbureh dignitary was sufficient to inflame the 
imagination of the people, who sympathized 
with the exalted state convict, and to incite 
them to a struggle against the reigning order of 
things. . .. ; 

“Such occurrences offer eloquent testimony 
of the misery and barbarism, the sufferings and 
struggl-s, of the people. They afford us an in- 
sight into tbe difficulties inseparable from a 
state of transition, like that involved in the 
transmutation of Russia from an Asiatic into a 





] 
European realm. They speak loudly of the op- 


pression of the masses tbrough unscrupulous, 
corrupt, and greedy officials. They tell of the 
fatality of the peasant question, solved only in 
the most recent time. They reflect the noma 
dic, Cossack-like ways of the migratory, labor 
shunning bulk of the people; the savageness of 
the alien races; the narrow-mindedness of the 
sectarians; the despair of the deserters from the 
army,and of the runaways from transported 
gangs of robbers and murderers. They make 
clear the historical significance of the want of a 
regular and normal order of succession, resting 
on a fundamental state basis. They illustrate 
the demoralizing effect naturally produced on 
the mind of the masses by convulsing crises in 


| the history of the state, like the coup @etat in 


the summer of 1762, or by such deeds of violence 


| as were then perpetrated in Ropsha, and in 1764 


| dwelling upon horrors, 


| 
| 





in Schlisselburg.” 

The descriptions of suffering, maladministra 
tion, and revenge, which forma part of the com 
ment to these generalizations, are harrowing in 
the extreme, though the author is averse to 
The crimes perpetrated 
by Pugatcheff and bis revolted bands were in 
strict proportion to the crimes of the nobility 
and Government which drove the brutalized 
peasantry to desperation and flerce rebellion; 
and the unsparing cruelty with which the rebel- 
lion was chastised corresponded to the fear and 
fury with which it bad filled the rulers. Cathba- 
rine, whose mainspring of action was vanity, 
felt humbled by this terrible unmasking before 
Europe of the real condition of things in her 
Empire, which she pretended to rule with the 
wisdom and humanity of a Marcus Aurelius, 
and the Arcadian felicity of which her Derzha 
vin had just been singing in pompous strains. 
During the course of the insurrection she was 
constantly urging on ber generals to hasten the 
suppression of a mouvement which put her to 
shame before the world. To Voltaire, however. 
she wrote in a jocose manner about it, repre 
senting it as a petty affair, soon to be finished 
with the hanging of Pugatchelf, exaggerating 


the victories of her commanders, and belittling 








the rebel thief as *‘un sot ivrogne.” In the same 
vein she wrote to her regular correspondent, 
Grimm, mocking ‘‘ le marquis Pougatchetf,” and 
predicting the speedy ending of the *‘farce”™ in 
floggings and a few executions. When she 
wrote thus, the knout and the gibbet were already 
in active requisition, but the end of the affair 
was still very far off. The scene of the *' farce” 
was shifted from the banks of the river Ural to 
those of the Volga, and beyond this river west 
ward. In Moscow, where the populace sympa 
thized with the false Peter, extraordinary mea 
sures had to be taken to guard against ancut 
break—measures which remind us of the pre 
ventives used in the same metropolis in our days 
against Nibilism. And there is, in fact, no lit 
tle intrinsic resemblance between the spirit 
which pervaded the rebellious movements of 
1773-74 and the destructive revolutionism of a 
hundred years later. 

But Catharine was as fortunate in dealing 
with rebellion, pretendership, and conspiracy, 
with all domestic and foreign foes, as was Eliza- 
beth of England, whom she also equalled, or sur 
passed, in energy, knowledge, circum- 
spection, cool self-possession, vanity, selfishness, 
and falsehood. In temper she was by far the 
superior of the English Queen. She was never 
crue] from rancor or jealousy, she was generally 
cheerful and inclined to merriment, fond of 
amusement aod luxury, plain and affable, kind 
and complacent to all who surrounded her, and 
immeasurably lavish toward her favorites. In 
voluptuousness she was almost the equal of the 
Russian Elizabeth;in this respect she knew no 
bypocrisy. Her court, with its long succession 
of loversenordre, was a dazzling school of im 
morality. Potemkin for years ruled the Em- 
pire, and almost ruled ber. She passionately 


activity, 


| 
mourned the loss of Lanskoi, resigned Mamonoff 


| Moan groups. 


to a rival, and chose in Zuboff a lover forty 
She used Poniatowski, whom 
she bad placed on the throne of I 
instrument in his old age for the 
of that country’s independence 


she had 


years her junior. 
land, as an 
lestruction 

At that time 
& liberal law 
emulous of the glory of Frederick 

The Revolution 
with ideas of freedom and equality 


‘eased to be a reformer, 
giver 
Great, 


the 


French disgusted ber 
[ts succe@sas 
enraged her, provoking her to 


ances on current 


flippant utter 
entirely 
A juering 
end Hers 
of Nineveh 
to bavetreated her Ninvas. She 

expected ber grandson Alexander t 


events unwoghky of 


her wit and sagacity CON Setoira 


n Paul 


related 


mis she remained to the 


she 
treated as the Semiramis 


is 


seems to bh 


succeed her 


in his brotber Constavtine she saw a future By 

zantine Emperor. She was fond of both, and 
wrote books for their instruction. She died of 
apoplexy, and Paul succeeded her—soon to die 
as ber husband did. Long before ber death s 


had composed the following epitaph for herself > 
—a very flattering one, indeed 


**Here rests Catharine Il, born in Stettin on 
April 21 (May 2), 17 In the vear t4 she 
went to Russia to marry Peter III At the age 
of fourteen she resolved on this triple task ¢ 


please ber consort, Elizabeth, and toe netics 


She omitted nothing in striving for this ob): 
Eighteen years of ennur and solitude induced 
her to devote herself to voluminous read 


Having ascended the Russian throne, sbe n 
the good her aim, and strove to give ber sul 

bappiness, freedom, and wealtb. Sbe was ready 
to pardon, and hated nobody Was forbear 
ing, easy going, of serene disposition, she bad a 
republican soul and a kind beart. she possessed 
friends; work was easy to her, and the arts gave 
her pleasure 


ing 
ide 
ts 


4 she 


AMONG THE CANNIBALS 
Camping am } 1 By Alfred St. 
Johnston. London and New York: Macmi! 
lan & Co. 1883 
THE reader who opens ‘ Camping among Canni 


bals’ at the beginning and follows the narrative 
in its course, may be pardoned if he wonders for 
a time what it was the author saw in 
or justify the title be bas chosen 
The tirst and larger portion of the book, 
from gratifying any bloc 

which the title-page may bave awakened, pre 
South Sea Island life so bright 
and resy, and so altogether lovely, that one be 


his travels 
to suggest 
far 
ithirsty curiosity 


sents a view of 


gins almost to share the enthusiasm of the au 
thor, who, having been taught in his tender 
youtb to thank the Lord in a hymn that he was 
‘born an English child,” is ready, after visiting 
Tongatabu, to take it all back and wish he had 
**been born a Pacific Island one.” 

Few voyagers who have written books about 
the South Seas have been so completely capti 
vated by the charms of that faraway is!and 
life as Mr. Alfred St. Johnston appears to have 
been during his visit to the Friendly and Sa 
For him it is a hopeless task to 
try to describe even a tithe of the beauties of 
these glorious islands. 
inadequate to tell of their beauty of laud, or 
sea, or sky. There is 
a rapturous intoxication in the very air one 
breathes, a sense of beauty everywhere around 
in earth and sea and air, that cannot possibly 
be described with pen and ink. He finds for the 
first time in his life an absolute and perfect sat 
isfaction of his sense of color. He tells us of the 
soft green turf: the groves of orange trees, 
covered with glossy foliage and loaded with 
goiden fruit; the coco-palms, lifting their slen 
der stems aloft and waving gracefully their 
feathery branches; the crimson hybiscus, mak- 
ing glowing spots of color amid the shade, ard 
the white gardenias, with whose perfume the 


Words are absolutely 


Everything is gorgeous. 
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air is heavy, and about which large purple but- 
terflies float languidly; of the bright surf, break 
ing gently upon the coral shore; the placid sea 
beyond, in whose clear depths strange zoOphytic 
forms, waving their fringes of tentacles of every 
gorgeous hue, like ocean-flowers with 
wonderful tints of rose and gold and blue and 
purple, among which the shining and elusive 
fish flit in and out of mimic caves and grottoes 
as bright as they; of the cool of the evening, de- 
licious after the heat of the day, when the beat- 
ing of the surf upon the reef is heard with great- 
er distinctness in the silence of the night, and 
the stars shine with golden radiance in the deep 
blue of the sky, here and there a light 
shines softly through the palms, and now and 
then dim figures, white-robed, move hand in 
hand, idyllic. In this poetic, if not tropical, 
language the author strives vainly, as he thinks, 
his impressions of a South Pacific 
paradise, coming at last to the conclusion 
that he has really found ‘‘the most exquisitely 
lovely place on the whole of God’s great earth.” 

If the islands are lovely, the islanders are still 
The men are charming, the women de- 


bloom 


while 


to convey 


more so, 
lightful : 


‘*They are muscular, cheerful looking, and 
well fed ; and their features are, I think, much 
better than the English average, being in many 
cases regular and fine. The nose may be rather 
broad at the base, but it is frequently well cut ; 
the mouth is large and the lips a trifle full, but 
the teeth they disclose are strong, and white, 
and even, and their eves are dark and lustrous. 
The women of Tonga have, I verily believe, the 
most beautiful eyes in the world, and they know 
how to use them,too Liquid, soft, and speak- 
ing, they glance through the fringe of their 
silken lashes in a manner that is indescribably 
sweet. Their dress consists of a cloth, fastened 
round the waist, which hangs down below the 
knees ; the body has no covering, and they go 
bareheaded. The missionaries, with their usual 
idiotic interfereuce, bave tried to alter this sensi- 
ble dress, which 1s decent, even according to our 
artificial notions of modesty, and most admira- 


bly suited to the climate. They insist on the 
women wearing a sort of absurd piuvafore, 
which is left off on every possible occasion ; 


and some time ago a law was made that every 
man should wear a European dress of shirt and 
trousers, and leave off the charming va/a. To 
enforce this iniquitous law, the manufacture of 
tappa, the native made cloth, was probbited, 
so that perforce the natives had to purchase 
European fabrics—a thing very greatly to the 
advantage of the traders, through whose influ 
ence with the Minister this disgraceful state of 
affairs was brought about. But even the worm 
will turn, and this was too much for the gentle 
Tongan, and the law has wisely been repealed 
by the king. 

“To such an extreme was the enfcrcement 
of this act carried, that any man seen without 
trousers and shirt on the turf road in Nakua- 
lofa was liable to a fine of many dollars, It 
seems a queer state of affairs that a man can- 
not walk along the very road his ancestors 
made, in the dress of his country, but must don 
the hideous garments of an intruding people. 
In the church at Tongatabu, where the intelli 
gent mussionary of course rules supreme, this 
ordinance, which forbids any man to attend the 
service except he comes in European costume, 
is still enforced. It is perhaps needless to say 
that the women have to wear bonnets or hats, 
because St. Paul said that in bis opinion it was 
seemly for a woman to have her head covered ; 
so these poor creatures have to discard their 
wreaths and natural flowers, and stick on their 
heads bonnets or hats adorned with feathers and 
artificial flowers, like any factory band in Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. St. Johnston frequently loses his patience 
with the missionaries, and the more so because 
he seems to think that it would have been better 
for the islanders as a race ‘“‘ to have remained in 
their old heathen faith, which, superstitious 
though it was, still was good and pure enough 
to make brave and courageous gentlemen not 
afraid todie, and women with a kindliness and 
They be- 


generosity greater than our own.” 
lieved ‘‘ that all rewards for; virtue and punish- 
ments for vice come inthis world, and that bu- 





man virtue consisted in paying respect to the 
gods, nobles, and aged persons, in defending 
one’s righté, in honor, justice, patriotism, friend- 
ship, meekness, modesty, fidelity of married 
women, parental and filial love, observance of 
religious ceremonies; in forbearance of temper 
and patience in suffering. Surely agood enough 
creed. It will be said that we teach them the 
beauty of self-denial and unselfishness. Why, 
no Tongan, however hungry or small his meal, 
would think of refusing to share it with an- 


| other; and unselfishness was so general that it 


could not be thought a virtue. When Mariner 
lived with them it was a saying, ‘ As selfish as a 
Papalagi’” (foreigner). 

The writer of this philo-pagan volume is an 
Englishman—‘‘a grovelling Englishman” he 
calls himself, in one of his moments of repining 
that he was thus born when he might have been 
a Tongan. Acruise among the South Pacific 
Islands had been the fondest dream of his youth; 
and finding himself in New Zealand, be seized 
the occasion to realize the wish of his boyhood 
by going as passenger in a little schooner, the 
Culedonia, bound on a trading voyage to Tong- 
atabu and the Samoan group. It was thus that 
he spent some happy weeks among the Friendly 
and Navigators’ Islands before arriving at Fiji, 
the stronghold of cannibalism, where he entered 
upon that chapter of his experience which gives 
his book its title. 

Levuka, the capital of Fiji, ison Ovalau, one 
of the smaller islands of the group. It is a pretty 
place, with wooden houses and beautiful shrub- 
beries. 

“] was rather disappointed,” says the author, 
‘*to find the place so large and civilized; but I 
am told that I have only to go into Colo, in the 
mountainous interior of Viti Levu, where I can 
see real savage Fijians, aud where | can still run 
an excellent chance of being eaten. This year’s 
Australian Handbook says that ‘ To-day finds 
six-sevenths of the Fijians professing Christian- 
ity, cannibalism has ceased since 1854, polyga- 
my is abolished, and the idol worsbip of past 
ages has given place to the worship of the true 
God, and generally there is peace. any ofthe 
converts are said to maintain a consistent walk; 
and in all a great revolution, in outward morals 
at least, has taken place,even if there has not 
been a real change of heart. These remarks 
scarcely apply, however, to the tribes of the inte- 
rior of Viti Levu, who are variously estimated 
at from 7,000 to 20,000, and have hitherto held 
out against any advance of civilization into 
their country.’” 

It was to see these unregenerate tribes of Co- 
lo, in the interior of Viti Levu, that the author 
soon conceived the idea of making a pedestrian 
journey across the island; and the latter por- 
tion of his book contains a very interesting ac- 
count of his personal experience among the late 
cannibals. The Fiji Islands generally are under 
English rule, by reason of the sale, or cession, or 
other agreement made by the late native sove- 

reign, Thakombau ; but the natives of the Colo 
district, denying Thakombau’s rights in their 
territory, and claiming independence, have oc- 
casionally required the exercise of force. The 
district, Mr. St. Johnston says, contains no 
white people, and none are permitted even to 
enter there without permission of Government, 
on account of the unsettled and frequently dis- 
turbed relations between the natives and the 
whites. This permission the author obtained, 
and, having left Levuka by boat, landed, three 
or four days later, on the island of Viti Levu, 
at Nadi, the starting point of his inland jour- 
ney. Nadi he found a pleasant, peaceful place, 
although, less than five years before, the moun- 
tain people bad made a descent upon it and 
killed and eaten many of the white residents. 
Thence, accompanied by a native guide, the 
pedestrian went in three days to Natuatuacoko, 


a fortified village, where be found an English | 


officer in command of a native force or garri- 








son of eighty-five men, who are kept here to 
suppress any signs of insurrection. Here he 
tarried some days, his countryman’s guest, and 
then again set out with two native guides on 
his way across the mountains, arriving, after a 
six-days’ tramp, at the junction of the Wai-na- 
mala and Wai-ni-buka Rivers, whence, by ca- 
noe, he found his way to the white settlements 
on the Rewa, and thence, by a little steamer, 
back to Levuka. 

During his inland journey he found himself 
an object of much curiosity ; but, although the 
people are less amiable than the Friendly Ton- 
gans and Samoans, they were, with rare ex- 
ceptions, kind and peaceable. Only on one oc- 
casion, at Nivudini, were Mr. St. Johnston’s 
apprehensions for his personal safety seriously 
aroused, and evidently shared by bis guides, at 
whose instance he, with them, adroitly managed 
to take French leave of his hungry host, who 
bad shown rather too plainly his desire to make 
a feast of the Englishman. Concerning the 
practice of cannibalism, Mr. St. Johnston gives 
many details. 


“Many people,” he says, “ have totally denied 
the fact of cannibalism having ever existed ; 
they should stay here for ashort time in Fiji, 
aud hear some of the stories of the early set- 
tlers, and their opinion would soon alter, It 
appears that the Fijian loved human flesh for 
its own sake, and did not merely eat a slain 
enemy out of revenge, as some people have 
thought ; although [ think that very probably 
the absence of any animal that they could eat 
gave rise tothe custom. The crew of every ca- 
noe or boat that was wrecked upon their shores 
was killed and eaten in some parts until the 
very last few years; and often a great man 
would order to be clubbed some man or woman 
that he considered would be good for cooking, 
bis plea being that his ‘ black tooth ached,’ and 
only human flesh could cure it. , So de- 
licious was human flesh considered, that the 
highest praise that they could give to other 
food was to say, ‘It is as good as biukolo’ (a 
human body to be eaten). . . I am just as 
sure, too, that cannibalism is not vet a thing of 
the past, up here, as one is Jed to believe it is in 
the greater part of Fiji; tbe taste for it still 
exists, and the taste is gratified, I doubt not, 
when occasion serves. Four years ago, aud 
probably three, it was a regular and acknow- 
ledged thing in the mountains. 


In fact, upon bis return to Levuka the author 
was warmly welcomed by his friends, whose 
fears for his safety had been roused during his 
absence by news, just brought down from Nadi, 
that a man had been killed and eaten in Colo, 
leaving them in serious apprehensiun lest Mr. 
St. Johnston himself bad been the victim. On 
the subject of cannibalism the author speaks 
somewhat more graciously about the mission- 
aries than in the paragraphs already cited. 


‘*‘Such things were of frequent occurrence 
when the first English missionaries settled here, 
and I must say a good word for those early 
Christian workers, who certainly did do a great 
werk in aland given over to such horrors as no 
one who has not been here and heard the stories 
of eye-witnesses would believe. They fought 
against and conquered the deepest- seated habits 
and customs of a savage people, andalthough 
their teachings were perhaps not all that one 
could have wished for in breadth and freedom, 
still to have made the greater part of a large 
and brutal population peaceful and civilized is 
nosmail thing. The story of how the wives of 
two of the missionaries, when their husbands 
were absent, bearing their very lives in their 
hands, forced an entrance to the house of an un- 
friendly chief, and, at the utmost risk of their 
own, saved the lives of several out of fourteen 
women who were being slaughtered for the 
oven, makes one’s heart beat quicker for the 
hearing even now, years after.” 


Mr. St. Johnston’s book is generally very 
pleasant reading. Its style is that of a journal 
or current record of observations and comments 
A small map or chart of thesc ene of the writ: 
er’s journey would have been a valuable addi. 
tion for an interested reader. There is occa- 
sionally some negligent orthography which 
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ought not to have escaped correction, as, for ex- 
ample, “decern” for discern (p. 116), “scarves” 
for scarfs (p. 123). In the closing chapter the 
author gives expression to a feeling of sorrow 
that the Polynesian race is fast approaching ex- 
tinction. 
—— — 

‘Sad though it be, yet true it us, that every- 
where in Polynesia and Australasia where the 
white man bas possession tre same tale is told; 
eacb cepsus taken shows a less return. Im Aus- 
tralia a few years hence—a very few—there 
will be no aborigine; in Tasmania the work ts 
already done; in New Zealand the noble Macri 
lingers yet, but as civilization gradueliy creeps 
into bis last fastnesses, consumption and otber 
ils unknown before creep witb it too, and a few 
geuverations hence, should nothing be done to 
stuy it, bis race will be as extinct as the dodo or 
bis own gigantic moa. From Tahiti and tbe 
Sandwich Islands, from the north and from tbe 
south, the same tale comes; it seems as though 
the race were doomed, Though our exertions 
are for their prosperity—though we legislate for 
them as for ourselves, though we teach them, 
educate them, or what we will—the very pre 
sence of the white man seems fatal to the 
brown.” 

There is naturally something in this to touch 
a tender feeling of regret. Nevertheless, with- 
out being a misantbrope, one may prefer to re- 
serve bis sympathy for the millions of buman 
kind who must needs be born to suffer in civili 
vation, ratber than expend it upon unborn 
heatben—and especially heathen whose native 
grace and charm, if we agree with Mr. St. 
Johnston, must soon fade away entirely before 
the combined influence of the foreign trader 
and Christian missionary. 


PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, AND EDUCA- 
TION, 


The Law of Heredity; a Study of the Cause of 
Variation avd the Origin of Living Organ- 
isms. By W. K. Brooks, Associate in Biology 
in Jobns Hopkins University. Baltimore: 
John Murpby & Co, 1883. Pp. 356, 

Creeds of the Day; or, Collated Opinions of 
Reputable Thinkers, By Henry Coke. Lon 
don: Triibner & Co. 1883. Two vols., pp. 
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302 and 324. 

Body and Will; being an Essay concerning 
Will in its Metapbysical, Physiological, and 
Pathological Aspects. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. D. Appleton & Co, 1854. Pp. 557. 

A Critical History of Philosophy. By Rev. 
Asa Maban,DD.,LLD. Phillips & Hunt. 
Two vols., pp. 435, pp. 451. 

An Examination of the Philosophy of the Un- 
knowable, as Expounded by Herbert Spencer, 
By William M. Lacy. Pbiladejphia: B. F. 
Lacy. 1@83. Pp. 235. 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Boston: G. H. Ellis. 1883. Pp, 311. 

L'Instruction Publique en France et les Ecoles 
Américaines. Par Marie-Casimir Ladreyt. 
Paris : Hetzel; New York: F. W. Christern. 
1SS4. Pp. 378. 

L’Evolution Religieuse Contemporaine, chez les 
Anglais, les Américains, et les Hindous. Par 
le Comte Gobiet dAlviella. Pars. New 
York: F. W. Christern, 1884. Pp. 430. 

Dr. BROOKS begins by an extended history of 

the theories of teredity trom Bonnet and Hal- 

ler down to our own times, and thus develops 

what he terms anew theory of heredity mid 

way between Darwin and Lamarckians like 

Semper. He denies that enber sexual element 

may transmit any cbaracters whatever: nei- 

ther crossivg, the homology between the ovum 
and the male cell, tbe latent transmission of 
secondary sexual cheracters, reversion, nor 
alternation of generations proves this, and each 
may be interpreted in accord with the author's 


hypothesis that the male and female elements 
are unlike in function, and are specialized in 
different directions. After detailing the evi 
dence from bybrids, variation, secondary sexual 
characters, the author finds the conclusive 
argument for bis theory inthe intellectual dif 
ference between men and women. Men repre 
sent the law of variation, adaptation to condi 
tions, and the moditiable elements generally in 
the human species ; while the female organism 
stands for heredity and conservatism, and is 
a storehouse for the instincts, habits, intuitions, 
and laws of conduct gained by past experien 
Men thus excel in power to discover the manner 
in which new external relations shall be met 
and provided for by new adjustments, so that 
where feelings and experience furnish no guide 
man’s judgment is best. This difference is the 
culmivation of physiological ditferences of sex, 
from the lowest animal life up 

Mr. Coke's problem is how to determine the 
fixed basis of religious sentiment, and how to 
gain from it reasonable expression and satisfa 
tion. After an exbaustive discussion of the new 
criticism of the Old Testament, the author con 
cludes that its religion bas no specialeclaim to 
reverence, but must take its place asa fractional 
phenomenon in the vast integral of civilization, 
The New Testament is a product of essenism, 
the nearest kin to which was the religion of 
Buddha, and fails to give us God or immortality, 
Indeed, says the writer, we cannot see the gran 
deur of the character of Jesus till we penetrate 
the glamour of bis divinity and see his intense 
humanity in its defects as well as its greatness. 
Rational theology, which is pursued through 
evolutionary literature, compels the conviction 
that it is impossible to think that thought hada 
beginning, or that eternal thought is made up 
by a process of finite evolutions of thought. In 
other words, spirit is indestructible and unc eas 
ingly active from eternity to eternity, and sets 
in death only (like the sun) to shine on forever 
Finally, Transcendental theology teaches that 
the order of nature is not the only or absolute 
order, so that to believe in a“%metaphysies is, as 
Schopenhauer is quoted as saying, the necessary 
creed of all the just and good. Metaphysics is 
poetry needful to offset the pessimism whict 
ice With reality 
rhis world it is the glory of Kant to have estal 
lished, though he did not make it clear. What 


ever may be thought of the conclusions of this 





arises from too close acquaint: 


book, its style will fascinate all who read it 

No one can accuse Dr. Maudsley of lacking 
boldness, least of all when he attempts to 
storm the metaphysical stronghold of free will 
Self-consciousness deceives us because it illu 
minates results rather than causes, and hence 
the will seems undetermined. We think our 
selves free because we feel the effort and the 
satisfaction following it; and were the effort al 
ways effective, consciousness would be ex 


tin- 
guished. The volume is made up mainly of il- 
lustrations of the compelling nature of morbid 
physical pressure on the actions of the will, and 
an account of its evolution. Sociology, reli 
gious history, metaphysics, are all drawn upon 
in an interesting, readable way, and: 
ful suggestion is reiterated that 


must advance by the careful anc 





of individual cases; but here, 
books, the autbor fails to come 
juarters with his sabject His 


parentiv all the 
stray tuformation lying about in his mind. The 


contrast between this and the careful, exact 


and he crowds into his pages ay 


statements of German alienists is the greatest 
possible, 

Dr. Maban bas written perhaps the most 
comprehensive bistory of philosophy in any lan- 
guage. From a discussion of the “‘ origin, gene- 
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sis, and character of all actual and conceivable 
systems of philosophy he passes tothe Hindu 
philosophy, and thence through Chinese, P 


sian, and Egyptian systems tothe Greeks 





early and later Christians, the medieva ’ 
English, German writers, and on to Spe 
Hegelism is character las ‘‘ monstrous 
solutel¥ impossible of representation 

most lawless neeival and it is sand tha 


neither Hegel nor any other thinker ever 


can believe it. Spencer’sevolution ‘ 
siological materialism are no better Int ‘ 
few pages the autt pro} st 
these godless I . pt I l “ 

eded by a crit ‘ e ‘ 1 
the t k thr ipl s perva ! \ 
spirit of absolut ertaint in ‘ 
with sufficient faith in the author i 
the reader will have tt furthel 
specling the dee t} I tha a\ 
to VeXed speculative s 

rt books exXan t rors R 
Sper er now make au x ‘ ‘ 
agnosticism can never be proved, as Mr wey 
first argues, we believe Mr. Spx er bin if 
would fully admit, for itis only a@ postula nt 
his svstem, and he has admitted that itis 
logical to sav the Louknown than the Uoknow, 
able. This book isa very favorable specunen of 
its class,and ends with the usual reeouciliation te 
tween science and religion Nothing could be a 
better discipline for a student of philosophy than 


5 


to write so careful and methodic a book, but we 
have reada great part of il without finding any 
thing essentially new upon the vexed iestion 
to which it ts addressed 

Miss Cobbe’s little book now re 


our thinking, about the most helpful to the ave 


rage rea ier that she bas written That sacrilege 
perjury, bypocrisy, persecution, ef are cis- 
tinctiv religious, as contrasted with mora N 


fences, no ope would nowadays assert, but reli- 


gious duties, s as A at praver, faith 
self Ssecra t ul tar t it net fr i 
those of a ral natur On the basis of the 
to w bh she so ard lv is, the religious d 
ties and offences become verv real, and, with the 
s what psy t gical nterpretation she 
t pplly suggests, Very atura 

In Jar ary SS the « nent pt anthropuist 
M. Isa I ere Y i {I ‘ to bed 
vided into four series of prizes, forthe best trea 
tises four to] Ss. ome {f wt hwas. ** Better 
systems of education in all grades.” Froma ng 
Ss) memoirs, that of Madame Ladreyt was one 
of twenty awardeda prize by a jury of fourteen 
public met The greater partof the book is de- 


voted to American systems, from primary to 
professional, and with some description of seve 
ral of the larger Eastern institutions from per- 
sonal observation. Amberst, Harvard, Jobns 
Hopkins, and several colleges and universities 
are sketched in a rapid, tactful, and surprisiogly 
correct way for a foreign lady f American 
th, to be sure), and the book must be very in 
structive to her countrymen, to whom, till the 
report of the French Commission in 1876, almost 
nothing was known of our educational syst m. 
The last volume on our list is divided into 
three parts, which treat of religious progress in 
England, the United States, and India respect- 
ively Of the details of present religious work 
in this country and England, and, we judge, in 
India also, the author possesses surprising 
knowledge 


and the book is written and printed in admira- 


His sympathies are very liberal, 


ble style, 
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A SCIENTIFIC STANDARD OF GRAIN 
VALUES. 

A Bushel of Corn. By A, Stephen Wilson, au- 
tbor of ‘The Botany of Three Historical Re- 
cords,’ ‘ The Unity of Matter,’ etc., etc. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas, 1883. 


No buman institutions have been more endur- 
ing than the simple standards of weight and 
measure by which the daily commerce of the 
race is ruled The ‘ propensity to truck, bar- 
ter, or exchange,” which, as Adam Smith says, 
is common to all men and to be found in no 
other race of animals, requires these standards 
as the condition of its exercise. Every sale is 
the result of a comparison of estimates, and 
every comparison supposes a standard. The 
“value” with which economists are princi- 
pally concerned is value in exchange; a thing 
is worth what it will fetch of something else. 
But, logically, the “intrinsic” value, or value 
in use, is prior to exchange value, and in the 
main determines it. What men seek by their 
traffic is chiefly to gratify their physical de- 


shelter: and it is plain that their exchanges 
will be fairest and most satisfactory when 
their standards of exchange show exactly what 
amount of the desired gratification is obtained 
by each party. Mr. Wilson's investigation is 
directed to showing how far this desirable end 
is attained by the standards used in the most 
important of all branches of trade—the traffic 


grain than a deep bushel, grain being an easily 
compressible substance. For the same reason, 
when grain is pressed down and shaken in mea- 
suring, a bushel will contain a greater weight 
than when the grain is gently sifted into the 
measure. There are differences in the weight of 
the same crop of grain in different months, and 
much more serious differences in the weightof 
the crops of different years. Thus, in a term of 
thirteen years, it is found that the quarter (eight 
bushels) of wheat varies in weight some 26 
pounds, the quarter of barley some 32 pounds, 
and that of oats some 18 pounds. These are the 
differences between theaverage weights of these 
grains in different years; in particular cases 
they rise to 88 pounds for wheat, 112 pounds for 
barley, and 120 pounds for oats. Again, the 
measure-weight of grain depends to a consider- 
able extent upon the kind of dressing tbat it re 


| ceives. 


“Tf a stack of barley is thrashed with the flail, 


| the weight of the bushel may be 50 pounds; if 


thrashed with an ordinary farm macbine, the 
weight may be 53 pounds; if hard thrashed with 


| steam machinery, the weight may be 56 or 58 
sires: they exchange bread for clothing and | 


pounds. There can be no doubt that since the 
introducéion of thrashing machinery a quarter of 


| barley has advanced in alimentary value much 
beyond its ancient standard. This advance is | 


probably not overstated at 8 or 10 per cent., and 


| is at the pains to point out bow, by the exercise 


is an economic fact affecting the proper com- | 


parison of ancient and modern prices.” 


It is commonly supposed that the drier a stock 
of grain is, the heavier will a bushel of it weigh. 


| Mr. Wilson’s experiments show that this is a 


in those grains which constitute the principal | 


food of mankind. Any error or uncertainty 
here is attended with such immense and far- 
reaching results, that its detection is a very 
material benefit to the race; and acareful ex- 
amination of this book has convinced us that 
the author bas earned the praise that is given 
to him that makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before. 

Although not necessary to his purpose, Mr. 
Wilson cannot resist devoting his introductory 
chapter to ashort but very learned and very 
interesting history of the bushel measure. His 
researches show that the imperial bushel es- 
tablished in 1825 was simply a return to old 
Roman standards, which, although often pro- 
scribed by law, had never ceased to be gene- 
rally used. Tbe English pint was the Roman 
sextar, and the Scots pint was three sextars. 
Avoirdupois weight, or tron weight, was the 
Roman weight and the old weight of England. 
Troy weight (a half-translation of the Norman 
droit pois, as shown by the forms trois weight, 
troi weight) represents the attempt of the Nor- 
mans to force their standards upon the English 
—an attempt which succeeded as to-the precious 
metals, but which entirely failed to affect the 
daily transactions of the common people. It 
appears from Fleta that the bulk of eight 
pounds of wheat was equal to a gallon. A 
pint of wheat therefore weighed a pound ; and 
when the existing imperial standards were un- 
der consideration, and it was resolved to make 
the gallon equal in bulk to ten pounds of water, 
it brought the pint back to the old Roman stan- 
dard of twenty avoirdupois ounces. This reason- 
ing is confirmed by tbe fact that the Scots mea- 
sures recognized in 1618 correspond closely with 
the modern English standards ; and the ‘im- 
perial measures” are thus unwittingly the mea- 
sures of imperial Rome. 

With enormous labor, the results of which are 
given in elaborate tables, the autbor next pro- 
ceeds to consider bow far the process of measur- 
ipg can be relied upon as indicating the weight 
of grain. 


im portant of bis conclusions. In the first place, 


a sballow busbel-measure, although it holds the 
same weight of water, holds a less weight of 


| or 37 percent. of water. 


| ferent varieties. 


We can state only a few of the more | 


mistake. When grain has been wet and then 
dried, although its alimentary quality may be 
unaffected, the weight of a bushel will be di- 
minished. The seeds are swollen by the water, 


and as a spiral spring of soft wire when over- | 
| drawn never regains its original compactness, so 
a grain of wheat remains permanently larger | 


after the waterhas beenexpelled. An order for 


barley of 58 pounds the bushel might be execut- | 
ed with a stock containing either 15 per cent. | 


In the author’s opin- 
ion the uncertain element of moisture has 
spoiled more of the miller’s calculations than 
all the variations of quality put together. It 
appears, therefore, that weight, although more 
satisfactory than measure, by no means affords 
atrustworthy standard of the alimentary qua- 
lity of grains. When the varieties of the diffe- 
rent grains are considered, these uncertainties 
become still more serious, 

With a view to establish more definite conclu- 
sions than at present exist as to the relative per- 
centages of meal or kernel to be found in the 
different varieties of oats, Mr. Wilson has ex- 


amined about fifty of these varieties, and decor- , 


ticated about 200,000 seeds. In this labor he de- 
corticated also his thumbs, wore out two brass 
pincers, and was obliged to fall back upon those 
of steel. 
ter of the husk are the principal causes of the 
difference between the measure-weights of dif- 
This is very well shown by il- 
lustrations representing Canadian and White 
Tartarian oats lying in their ordinary state of 
compactness in boxes with glass fronts. The 
form of the Canadian seed enables it to fill the 
measure solidly, while the form of the Tartarian 
is such as to leave much space vacant. Hence 
the Canadian oat weighs 50 pounds to the bushel, 
and the Tartarian only 38 pounds. Nevertheless, 
the percentage of kernel is about the same in 
both. In fact, the Canadian oat has the highest 
measure-weight and the lowest percentage of 
kernel of all the samples. 

It might seem that the results obtained by Mr. 
Wilson, although of scientific interest, depend 
upon such tedious and difficult experiments tbat 
farmers and millers cannot afford to follow bim. 
This, however, is far from being the case, as he 


The form of the grain and the cbarac- | 


of a very little judgment, any one may ascer- 
tain quite definitely the alimentary value of any 
sample of grain. He has also constructed some 
tables of ‘‘equivalents” which can be used by 
apy intelligent farmer. The following example 
illustrates their use, and at the same time indi- 
cates the conditions that must be taken into ac- 
count in any careful estimate of grain. Suppos- 
ing that a producer has thrashed out two fields 
of oats, one of the Pedigree Canadian variety, 
the other of the Pedigree Potato variety. 

‘*In each case the acre bas produced 6 quar- 
ters, but while the Canadian weighs 50 pounds 
the bushel, the Potato weighs only 44 pounds. 
Now, while he does not believe much in this dif- 
ference as a test of quality, he is bound to be 
lieve in it as a test of quantity; and throwing 
both acres into centals, the Canadian presents 
24.00 and the Potato 21.12. Both are found to 
contain 15 per cent. of moisture; and the Cana- 
dian shows 67 per cent. of kernel, while the Po- 
tato shows 75!,. Looking at the proper junc- 
tions in the table, he finds that 113.26 of Cana- 
dian are equal to 100,50 of Potato; and, dividing 
24.00 centals by 113.26, be finds the Canadian 
equal to 21.19 standard units—both crops, so far 
as meal is concerned, being practically the same 
—the 2.400 pounds of Canadian being no better 
than 2,112 pounds of Potato.” 

The quantity of grain dealt in in the great 
markets is now so vast that the aggregate results 
of the errors and imperfecticns of the present 
methods of estimating values are extremely for- 
midable. We commend this book to the carefal 


| consideration of those agriculturists who believe 


that there is a science of farmiug, and of those 
dealers who expect to prosper not by speculat- 
ing in “futures,” but by furnishing their cus- 
tomers with the best that the market affords. 
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Silvia Dubois (now 116 yers old): a Biografy 
of the Slav who Whipt ber Mistres and Gand 
her Fredom. By C. W. Larison, M.D. Rin- 
gos, N.J.: The Author. 1883. 


BIOGRAPHIES of Northern slaves are rare. 
Except the one before us, we recall no other be- 
sides Sojourner Truth’s, a New York bondwo- 
man, the ‘‘ Isabella” of the Mattbias imposture. 
As this remarkable person approached her end, 
her age became so elasticas to surpass a century, 
though she certainly never came within ten 
years of it. The birth year of Silvia Dubois, on 
the other hand, seems pretty well established, 
by tradition and record, and we are dispused to 
believe Dr. Larison when he says, of her sitting 
for her picture at his request and charge— 

‘Tt is not likly that so old a woman has ever 
befor set for a fotograf; avd it is not likly that 
so old a wun wilever present ber fac to the 
artist’s camera. Imediatiy after taking the 
negativ for Silvia’s pictur the artjst adju-ted 
the camera to the fag ov Elizabeth, Phe yuugest 
dater and constant companyun ov our heroin, 
Thus a woman in the 78th yer ov her ag, and 
her muther in the 116th yer ov [her] ag, wer 
fotograft on the same da.” 

Personally, her age is the chief interest which 
attaches to Silvia. She is a common old woman, 
living in a wild and vicious neighborbood, and 
he: talk is seasoned with vulgarity. Dr. Lari- 
son took it down in shorthand, and reprcoduces 
it correctly as to facts, but with discrimination 
as to pbraseology, omitting here for decency, 
and retaining there for artistic effect. 

‘* The rarrativ abounds in profanity,” he says, 
‘‘an element that is foren to me, and wun that 
I most cordyaly despis, and sipcerly depre- 
cat. But Silvia is a profan negres; her langwag 
alwas abounds in profanity; and, ters and forct- 
bl as it is, castigat it ov its profan wurds and it 
is flat and meningles, and uterly fals to conva 
the idea intended, or to revel her caracter.. In 
the narativ, my am is mor to sho the caracter, 
forg and spirit ov independeng ov the heroin, 
than to mak out a long lin ov yers, or to tel 
with bom sbe dwelt. To accomplish tnis, I must 


| us thos wurds and frases peculiar to berself, 


hwich alon ar adequat to the task befor me.” 
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With much bumor the author expatiates after- 
wards upon ‘‘Silvia’s familiarity with the titls 
with hwich Jehova is wunt to be adrest,” and 
her “by no mens limited noledg ov that uther 
being cald the Devil’; but, as we have said, 
he is judicious, and not offensive in his report- 
ing. The narrative has undoubted value asa 
picture of slave and non slave life, of popular 
customs and manners, both in New Jersey and 
in Pennsylvania, in the early years of the Re- 
public. The singular part of it is that the feat 
here celebrated, of Silvia’s having turned upon 
her mistress--which, as recently as a quarter of 
a century ago, would have been judged, even at 
the North, outrageous and San Domingoish 
was condoned with freedom by ber master. 
Very likely bis relations to his slave were such 
as to instigate his wife’s cruelty towards her, 
which was that of ‘‘the very devil himself.” 
When, before this event, Silvia sought to escape 
the consequences of getting drunk by feigning 
colic, her mistress, in much alarm, deserted her 
‘big cumpany,” and placed the girl on a trundle 
bed in her own room : 

‘“*[ cashusly squrmed around to se wether 
ehybody was about, and thar sat misy, faning 
me. I casbusly opend my ys [eyes] just the lest 
bit, tose hou she lokt, she lokt very pitytul. I 
was to drunk to laf; but ‘My God,’ thot 1, ‘if 
yuonly neu bwat I am doing, yu'd thro that 
fan awa and giv me hel.’” 

The journeyings to and from Silvia’s looped 
cabin afford Dr. Larison a good opportunity of 
using his excellent descriptive powers, and at 
the close one may profess to be pretty well ac 
quainted with the section of New Jersey sur 
veyed. The orthography of the book is such as 
we have given samples of, minus the diacritic 
marks, for which our typographical resources 
are inadequate. The author isa reformer, who 
aims at the grand ideal—‘*hwen wun caracter 
wil reprezent but wun fon; and wun fon is rep- 
resented by wun caracter.” He prints the rules 
adopted by the Committee on the Reform of Eng- 
lish spelling, but does not follow their advice in 
every particular, because he thinks it either not 
well founded or not practicable; and he says, 
correctly, in our opinion, ‘‘the abuv_ ruls, 
god as tha ar, if usd, wil mak an English ortho- 
grafy very lit! beter than the wun hitherto in 
Inded, to do much in the improvment ov 
English orthografy we must bav a beter alfa- 
bet.” Weneed hardly expose the defects of his 
own. The desideratum is, first, a world phone- 
tic alphabet, estab'isbed by the consensus of the 
learned; then, reform strictly on the lines of 
this—progress being slow if need be, but nul/a 
vestigia retrorsum., 

If anything further were needed to make this 
little book a great curiosity, it would be the two 
woodcuts of the hut which the centenarian in- 
habits; especially if they are the domestic pro- 
duct of the *‘ Academy of Scien¢ and Art ” over 
which the author presides. Silvia’s portrait is 
much better work, and is, indeed, good enough. 


us, 





Memoir of Thurlow Wee d, 
Thurlow Weed Barnes. 
Mifflin & Co, 1884. 

In reviewing Mr. Weed’s autobiography, to 

which this is a concluding volume, some regret 

was expressed that the autobiographer bad been 
so reticent in regard to the inside history of New 

York politics, and particularly in regard to the 

birth, life, and tragic dissolution of the firm of 

Seward, Weed & Greeley. It seems to be the 

object of this memoir to fill up this and other 

similar gaps in the autobiography; and the 
work is done quite as satisfactorily as it could 
have been done by any second hand. Mr. Gree- 
ley long ago had his innings: his ‘ Recollections 
of a Busy Life’ have already given the junior 


By his Grandson, 
Boston: Houghton, 
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partner's version of the firm's vicissitudes. Now 
itis Mr. Weed’s innings, and his representative 
certainly does remarkable for 
him. Even from Mr. Greeley’s own point of 
view, it was a question whether be was of more 
service than mischief to the party which he ho 
nored with his support; from Mr. Barnes's point 
of view there is not even a question. 


some scoring 


This volume will be as interesting to the gene 
ration which is now in active familiarity with 
American politics as the appearance of a living 
Eosaurus would be to the student of natural his 
tory. It is not merely that it isa memoir ofa 
paleozoic politician, but that its author sym 
pathizes so acutely with all the purposes, the 
methods, and the prejudices of his subject. It 
is interesting to read again this story of a time 
when political struggles were a passionate bat 
tle. when Weed could weep and Schoolcraft die 
of grief because Seward was not nominated at 
Chicago, It is interesting to study the mental 
workings of a trusted political guide, who could 
suggest the bringing about of resumption of specie 
payments by a forcible suppression of time bar 
gains for gold, and that not by the compara 
tively gentle method of clapping the gold gam 
blers into jail for ninety days, but through the 
medium of vigilance committees and lynch law. 
It is interesting to trace, in the extracts from his 
articles and letters since 1867, the evolution of 
those two equally unanswerable objections to ci 
vil-service reform, thatit “ignores the principle 
that, in a repubiican form of government, all the 
offices of the government should be within the 
reach ofall its citizens,” and that * the demand 
for life tenures in office conflicts with vital prin. 
ciples of our form of government.” But we sub 
mit, with all deference to the author's rights 
of treatment, tbat it is simple cruelty to Mr 
Weed’s memory to saddle upon him the inven 
tion of the great objection to 
civil-service reform, and worse than cruelty te 
devote a whole page of fine print tothe * 
drums” which aspirants to the civil service are 
required toanswer, <A judicious hand will draw 
the line somewhere, and the line 


“conundrum ” 


econun 


might have 
been drawn here without sacrificing the truth to 
the interest of biography. 

Thurlow Weed’s political training, his fixed 
habits of political thought and action, compelled 
him to look with a sort of angry contempt on 
any effort totake the civil service out of politics 
The power to dispose of the civil service seemed 
to him as vital to party organization as the com 
missariat Is toan army; and he felt toward the 
civil-service reformer much as Sherman would 
have felt toward an officer who have 
proposed to him to begin the march through 
The fact 
that heand men like him had always used the 
civil service, with military exactness, as means 
toward the attainment of which 
meant forthe country’s good, unfitted bim for 
gauging the increased damage and danger re 
sulting from the use of the civil service by men 
with unqualitiedly seltish purposes. It was his 
torically fitting and complete that in his old age 
he should bring the beginning and the ending of 
the spoils system into glaring contrast; that, at 
the last Republican Convention which he attend 
ed, the Saratoga Convention of 1576, he should 
run counter to the Conkling machine. He went, 
as he had always gone to such gatherings, to ad 
with others for the benefit of a party 
found a generation, the natural outgrowth of 
his own system, which cared more for the Ma 
chine leader and representative than for either 
party or For there was 
longer even an affectation of courtesy. ‘‘ Any 
attempt by Mr, Weed,” said a newspaper of the 
time, ‘to outflank Mr. Conkling will be very 
roughly dealt with by very rough men.” And 


should 


Georgia with one day's provisions. 


ends bey 


Vise he 


principles. him no 











Vet It was to these “ very rough men,” the Jakes 
and Mikes and Barneys of city and mtry 
that he ntinued to insist on intrustimg the 
civil service, for fear a loss f interest ui 
politics would result in the establishment of a 
monarchy. 

Phe me iris largely ted, as ‘ ‘ 
to the 1 el s asec's 1 “ M \V 1 
hibited inusual acuteness f is 
popular feeling, and in adjusting party tactics 
to fit it All the space wi t autt as 
given to this partof bis work as fuly t i 
by the almost unbroken su ss of his s 


it was not often that Thurlow Weed as 


the responsibility for any such ire’s nest a 
that in which the © Benjan letter was 
covered, But there are n tless ¢ 
haracter, brought out incidentally, wl ‘ 
needed to show even the present generat 











Thurlow Weed was much more than a ‘ 
sional party manager that those traits 
which he aequired and retatne st 

men Were above and beyond party, ar 

be Was always a man to be respected and loved 
as Well as obeved It as immiprossit to read Mr 
Greelev’s childish letter dissolving the pa 

ship in IN4, and Mr. Weed'’s diguitied 
perate, and kindly reply to at, wit t 
standing why oftices were always at th \ 

of the latter and always det ito the ¢ 

In spite of Thurlow Weed's notortousiy lay 
renerosity to the unfortunate, t re has WA\s 
been in some minds av i. nthat ad 
used his quasi-pubhe position to sequire that 
om petence “ hohe ret vours be t 
death. Of course, any one who bas know 

f the great returns from a successful news 
paper enterprise, needs no further explanat 

f Mr. Weed’s modest acquisit s Tbere may 
be others to whom such an explanat s ‘ 
sary, and Mr, Weed bas furnisbed it in his va 
lictory editorial in tl se entennuial iss f 
the Albany } 

‘When the / was established, : for 
several subsequent vears, | gave mv ti and 
thougbts wholliv to the sdvance nt f r 
cause, Aware of my litterence ¢ wounianr 
matters, my friends Seward and 4 hittlesey 
looked after my worldly affairs. At the in 
stance of those gentletnen, the proprietors of 
the J reased m salary as editor an 
nually from $750 in 1850 to £2,000 im IS3S. Sub 
sequent vv, when the ./ became the State 


paper and Ia partner, Mr. King kindly became 


my pecuniary guardian, taking the same care 
of my interests as of his own. Under bis aus 
pices, during the next twentv years, he saw, as 
he used to sav with much gratification, ‘the 
acorn grow into an oak.’ It is to his devoted 
friendship that I am largely indebted for the 
competency which renders the evening of life 


tree from toil and care 


It is but just toadd that this volume closes 
with an index, covering both volumes, whose 
fulness and convenience are all that uld be 


desired. 


The He s, andthe Othe: 
of Great Britain in 
Edward J. L 
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ssian German Auxiliaries 
lutionary War. 


Harper & Brothers, 


the Rev 
By rwell, 
THIS book shows a remarkable progress in the 
historical literature of the 
While the 


subject are of a 


American Revolu 
majority of works that 
rather sentimental charac 
ter, Mr. Lowell shows a just appreciation of 
represents them 
light and character of their time 
fancy that pay 


tion. on 


men and events, and the 
As a people, 
tevolutionary he 
roes a greater tribute of respect by divesting 
them of human attributes; and this idealizing 
has seriously impeded the comprehensive and 
critical investigation of the history of that pe 
riod. Unqualified worship is always accom 


panied by equally unqualified condemnation, 


in 


we we our 
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and the poor vilified Hessians correspond to | from a different point of view. Mr. Lowell is 


the apotheosized Continentals. 

We are glad to state that Mr. Lowell's book 
does not belong to this order of historiography. 
He has done his best to present to the public a 
really trustworthy work, in creditable distinc- 
tion from those who have treated the same sub- 
ject in the English language. Apart from infe- 
rior writers like Abbott, Spencer, and school- 
book manufacturers, even so prominent and 
popular an author as Irving, in his ‘ Life of 
Washington,’ gives a rather superficial sketch 
of the Hessians and their leading men, and 
tries to make the name of 4 brave and excel- 
lent soldier (although a bad commander), 
Colonel Rall, a laughing-stock for bis readers, 
while he gives no idea of his importance and 
valor—as shown, for instauce, at the storming 
of Fort Wasbington. Rall’s aide-de-camp, Lieu- 
tenant Biel, was not at all a wag, eitber, as Mr. 
Irving states, and the whole episode appears to 
be inserted for the purpose of concealing the au- 
thor’s want of acquaintance with the pertinent 
facts. 

German historians have written more judi- 
ciously on the Hessians. Friedrich Kapp, as 
early as the summer of 1856, first called atten- 
tion to the subject in a paper read before the 
New York Historical Society, which forms the 
basis of his later work, ‘Der Soldatenhandel 
Deutscher Fiirsten nach Amerika (1775-1783).’ 
He, however, would never have been able to 
write this book and publish it in two editions 
if he had not been assisted by Mr. Bancroft, 
who gave him access to his rich store of original 
documents, expressly copied from tbe London, 
Paris, and Berlin archives. Mr. Bancroft, so 
far as this subject entered into the plan of bis 
work, bas treated 1t with much care and gusto, 
and itis surprising that Mr. Lowell almost ig- 
nores these researches. Mr. Kapp, on tbe other 
hand, wrote with a single eye to a political pur- 
pose. He wished to rouse the batred and con- 
tempt of the German Liberals against the suc- 
cessors of those petty dealers in human flesh, 
and in this he succeeded admirably, without, 
however, distorting or omitting historical facts 
from his narrative. Mr. Lowell has freely 
drawn from Kapp, but although on the whole 
fair in quoting his autborities, he on some im- 
portant occasions omits to give him credit—as, 
for instance, for the characteristic letter writ 
ten on October 24, 1777, by Frederick the Great 
to his nephew the Margrave of Anspach-Bay- 
reuth, in which he forbids him to send bis mer- 
cenaries through the Prussian dominions. This 
letter was discovered by Mr. Kapp in the Gem- 
miogen Papers, and first publisbed by him. In 
his political appreciation of the trade, Mr. 
Lowell stands on the shoulders of the German 
writer and of the autborities quoted by bim. 
Or could Mr. Lowell have had access to K. H. 
Lang's writings, or to Schloezer’s ‘ Brief wechsel’ 
aud ‘Staatsanzeigen,’ of which, so far as we 
know, only single copies can be found in all the 
libraries of the country ‘ Besides these sources, 
our author avaus himself of the writings of the 
late Colonel Eelking, which on some minor 
points are very good, but not quite accurate, 
especially where they treat of English reports, 
as Eelking did not understand a word of Eng- 
lish. Mr. Lowell’s merits as an historian chiefly 
consist in enlarging the space which the Hes- 
sians have thus far occupied in the eyes of Ame- 
rican observers. He fills a gap, by not suffering 


them to disappear in the ranks of the British 
army after their landing in America, but, on 
the contrary, follows them in the history of the 
several corps, and in their participation in the 
different British engagements and expeditions. 
Eelkiog is iaaccurate in this respect, and Kapp 
does not mention these reports, as he started 


always just and fair in his judgment, and com- 


| bines sound historical training with an excellent 





style. 

On some minor points, however, we cannot 
help finding fault with him. Hesse-Cassel had 
only 275.000 (instead of 300,000-400,000) inhabi- 
tants during the American war, and Brunswick 
only 150,000 inbabitants. Frederick William L. 
of Prussia was much better and of far greater 
importance than bis daughter, the Margravine, 
represents bim Without bim the success of 
Frederick the Great would not have been possi- 
ble. Ranke and Carlyle are correct in this re- 
spect. Promotion from the ranks was as impos- 
sible at that time as it is now here, where only 
West-Pointers are made officers. The character 
of the majority of the rank and file in those 
times precluded the idea of bestowing commis- 
sions on the privates. Even to-day,in tbe Ger- 
man army, privatesand sergeants cannot be pro- 
moted to officershipsif they have not passed an 
examination, do not belong to good families,and 
have not, apart from their wages, a certain in- 
come. It is a pity that Mr. Lowell has notin 
serted the interesting narrative of Sergeant 
Doehla, an Anspacher, about the surrender of 
Yorktown, which he could bave found in Kapp’s 
English edition of the ‘ Life of Steuben’ (N. Y. 
1859, pp. 459-464). 

In the way of new information Mr. Lowell 
has interwoven into his narrative twelve manu- 
scripts, consisting of journals, letters, and re- 
ports written by Hessian or Waldeck officers and 
* in the library of the Cassel estates. What 
ue gives from the Marburg Papers is not new 
and is quite defective. He can never himself 
have been in that old university town, for if he 
had consulted its Provincial Archives, he would 
have found such rich stores of documentary evi- 
dence that several weeks’ examination of them 
would not have sufficed. When Mr. Kapp pub- 
lished the first edition of bis ‘Soldatenhandel’ 
he stated in its preface that he had been unable 
to gain access to the papers in question, for the 
reason that they had been secreted by the late 
Elector himself at the Castle of Wilhelmshébe 
near Cassel. Since then the Hessian dynasty 
bas ceased to reign, and the former Electorate 
now forms a part of a Prussian province; but, 
in spite of a thorough search for years, no pa- 
pers could be discovered at Wilhelmshihe. Dr. 
Koennecke, however, the able keeper of the 
Marburg Archives, several years after the an- 
nexation, was so fortunate as to find in an attic 
of the castle, among other important state pa- 
pers, some thirty big volumes relating to the 
trade in soldiers, The greater and military part 
of them, indexed by Colonel von Sturmfeder, 
was sent to the library of the staff of the army 
in Berlin, where they still are; the smaller num- 
ber is kept at Marburg. If Mr. Lowell had read 
the Berlin correspondence of the Nation of June 
30, 1882 (in No, 892, August 3, 1882) he would 
have been able to do still more justice to his sub- 
ject. The volumes now in the Marburg Archives 
not only contain the diplomatic negotiations of 
the Landgrave and of his Minister Schlieffen with 
the English Foreign Department, and the trea- 
ties founded thereon, but also every day’s orders 
issued by the Landgrave to his generals and 
colonels in America and the letters written by 
him, the answers and reports on the condition 
and conduct of the troops, and well drawn maps 
and sketches of the localities havivg relation to 
the Hessian movements. Three big volumes are 
filled with the proceedings before a court-mar- 
tialon the capture of Trenton. Tbe papers, now 
in Berlin, refer chiefly to the transactions of 
Hesse-Hanau with England. Uhey give all the 
particulars about the financial transactions of 
the contracting parties. Another interesting 





part of these papers forms a collection of about 
a hundred letters written by officers to their 
relatives at home, who were directed by the 
Prince to send them to him for his perusal. They 
givesome charming sketches of American soci- 
ety at the time, and the elegance of manners 
prevailing in tne old colonial families. These 
letters bear the imprint of reality and trutb, 
and are the more valuable as th:ir writers, 
although enemies and foreigners, are involun- 
tary witnesses and reporters of the real state of 
American life. All these documents ougbt to be 
copied and secured fora large American library. 
Apart from their military and historical impor- 
tance, they are of the bighest value for the fu- 
ture historian of the civilization and the social 
development of the United States. 





Record of Family Faculties.—Life History Al. 
tum. By Francis Galton, F R.S. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1884, 

THE word “ heredity” is fast coming to be used 

in a loose sense not unlike that formerly given 

to “vitality.” May are confusing a biological 
law with an actual force, and this or that 
physical or mental trait is assigned to heredity 
as something not altogether understood, yet 
fully capable of explaining much that cannot 
be assigned to any other cause. From our for- 
mer point of view, that man was to be consider- 
ed and judged as an individual, the pendulum 
is swinging to the other extreme, that he is 
merely one liuk in a series involuntarily inherit- 
ing and transmitting a number of peculiarities. 
The ethics of a general belief of this kird 
would make men more lenient in judging them_ 
selves, while it would increase tbeir sense of 
responsibility to their descerdants—two rather 
diverse influences, The whole personal interest of 
this question can be resolved into this: What 
have I received from, what can I give to, the line 
to which I belong? In ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ Mr. 

Galton gave us the mathematics of the answer, 

but stopped far short of bringing the science to 

what is known as the test of prediction. If, as 
he anticipates in the investigation proposed in 
the works before us, this gap can in some degree 
be lessened, we may be able to “foresee much of 
the latent capacities of a child in mind and body, 
of the probabilities of his future health and lon- 
gevity, and of his tendencies to special forms of 
disease by a knowledge of his ancestral pre- 
cedents.” 

song experience of Mr. Galton as a statis- 
tician is here very evident. Tne ‘Life History 

Album?’ is designed for the minute biological data 

of a single lifetime, just as the ‘Record of Fam- 

ily Faculties’ is for a comprebensive collection 
of family data. In principle tbey are alike. 

Mr. Galton edits the former as Chairman of a 

Sub-Committee of the British Medical Associa- 

tion. It is most mgeniously planned for the 

annual registration of lifeand medical history 
and antbropometric measurements, such as 
acuteness of the senses, strength tests, changes 
in hair and eyes, etc., occasional pbotograpbs, 
andarecord of marriage and children. Upon 
stature and weighbt-charts you may compare 
each yearof your growth with curves represent- 
ing the English averege, and bere you may also 
see the temporary or permanent deflections 
caused by illnesses. Reaching your pbysical and 
mental climax, you record your progress on the 
down grade to the seventy-fifth year, and, in 
the geveral sans state, we can imagine tbat 
questions answered with alacrity at twenty-five 
will become somewhat severe. For example: 

‘* What is the greatest distance in feet and inches 

at which a watch can be heard ?” or ‘‘Is there 

any noticeable dulness or acuteness of smell, 
taste, and touch ?” 
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The ‘ Record’ is the author’s own undertaking, 
and is the basis of the most searching heredity 
inquiry hitherto attempted. The scope of the 
work is four generations, which are reckoned as 
follows: ‘‘On the side of the contributor there 
are bis two parents, four grandparents, an ave- 
rage of three uncles and aunts on each of the 
two sides, three brothers or sisters, and bimself : 
this makes sixteen persons. There is another 
set of sixteen for the relatives of his wife in the 
same degrees. Lastly, I allow an average of 
four children.” A single family history, there- 
fore, involves the extensive collection of thirty- 
six or more life histories. To each of these a 
page is assigned, including sixteen questions; the 
latter indicating that biology is taken in its 
widest sense to embrace, first, conditions of life, 
second, personal description, mental as well as 
physical, third, medical life bistory. Under the 
first set are birtb, occupation, town and country 
residence, size of family, mode of life; the mid 
dle set includes anthropometric measurements, 
also mental powers and energy, peculiarities of 
character and temperament, artistic and allied 
aptitudes; the third set covers rather minute 
medical details, and at this point many wiil 
probably echo the sentiments of the Spectator 
critic, that one would rather forget the ills that 
fleshis heir to. The author appreciates the 
labor of filling one of these records, and offers to 
his countrymen a large amount in prizes for the 
fullest ana most autbentic. He has already, iu 
his ‘Inquiries into Human Faculty,’ proposed 
the science Eugenics for race improvement, and 
he is, perhaps, moresanguine of uneartbingsome 
of its now mysterious laws than many of bis 
readers will In fact, it will require some- 
what of tbe spirit of research to enter one’s 
family closet with the unsparing truthfulness 
this ‘ Record’ demands, even whep we are as 
sured that the anonymous will be strictly pre- 
served. Yet we venture to assert that the 
present scientific enthusiasm in Englard insures 
the quantitative success of the undertaking at 
the outset It has already exceeded Mr. Gaiton’s 
anticipations. A prediction of the results in 
quality is quite another matter; that they will 
tell us a great deai we know already there can 
be nodoubt, and, judging by the perfection and 
thoroughness of the method, we may look for 
much more. However honest the effort, it will 
be a difficult matter to fill one of these records 
withcut unconsciously noting down resem- 
blances, to the gradual exclusion of differences, 
in family character, and considerable allow-nce 
for this unavoidable tendency sbould be m n 
the averages. One of the least results a layman 
may hope foris that the author's candid treat- 
ment of bis returns wi!l somewhat revive our 
confidence in our own individuality, which bas 
been much shaken of late by “heredity ™ 
tremists. 


be, 


ex- 





The Field of Disease: A Book of Preventive 
Medicine. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Sons. 

CERTAIN cynics maintain that the vast medical 

charities of civilization are chiefly hot-beds for 

the culture of retrogressive pbysical types. In 
autilitarian view it is no advantage to prolong, 
at home or in hospitals, tae lives of weaklings 
who will leave a progeny to be nursed and in 
turn tospread disease and disability. But tbe 
absolute prevention or avoidance of physical 
evil is another matter than its perpetuation in 
a mitigated form. The care of the sick is one 
problem. It mav be better for the race to let 
the tainted and the intrinsically feeble ge, to 
abandon them to the rude forces in spite of 
which the fittest survive. It is another question 
to keep the sound well, to shield the vigorous from 
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external danger and disease. The avoidanceand 
especially the prevention of such evils are es 
sentially modern ideas. 
cepted distempers as they did the weather. A 


Our forefathers ac 


superior power, whose authority could not be 
interfered with nor its but 
who might be persuaded or placated, allotted 
both. One might flee from the plague as he 
would from an English winter, but he could 
prevent neither. Protection was invoked equal 
ly from lightning, from pestilence, and from 
famine—evils essentially superbuman in their 
control. Many still act as though private in 
disposition and the epidemics of a country side 


intentions divined 


are mysterious visitations, not logical conse 
quences of antecedent conditions 
fortable doctrine of the prevention of disease is 
spreading, and much of the attention formerly 
given to its treatment is diverted to tbe dis 
covery and destruction or of its 
cause, and to the popular propagation of this 
knowledge. 

A well-written book on preventive medicine 
for the average reader ought to meet with in 
stant success, and this large volume on the Field 
of Disease at first appears to be a competent to 
pograpbical survey and guide through that 
nether region. 
enough. 
and there are no golden omissions, while over such 


But the com 


avoidance 


It is good, but it is not goo 
There is little rbetorica] condensation, 


a range a great deal might be judiciously left out 
W hat omissions there are are cbietly oddin view 
of much that has been retained. Five bundred 
of the large pages supply the lay reader with a 
trifle of the dangerous “ little know ledge,” n 
of it entertaining but not very intelligible » 
out some instruction. 
sex will find that 
with the 
encouraged, 


much 


But old women of eituc. 
their to 
perverted lifa is not 
Dr. who is 
eminent and enthusiastic English 
ciav, begins bis book with the distinct 
wise announcement (p. 21) that he bas “nothing 
to say in it that has any relation to the cure of 
disease.” But unfortunately the Royal College 
of Physicians bas enumerated 1,145 variations 
from health as the catalogue of disease, and this 
feach. So 


space is given to atelectasis and myocarditis, 


disposition meddle 
forces of 
Richardson, an 


phy sl 


and 


is a commentary upon the nature « 


ty phlitis and by pinosis, skoliosis and pompboly x, 
aud balf a thousand otber formidable or trivial 
tthe 


or rare affections, whose names may bau 


all sh 





student, but which make a very sm wing 
in vital statistics It is astonishing h 

pitfalls there are in the way through life and 
into how few men fall. Two-thirds of the book 
will supply practically nothing to medical men 
and will bewilder most others 
reader will relish and may absorb a part 


ye many 


But the average 
f the 
final two bundred pages, while the very last 
sixty are strictly those treating of preventive 
medicine and are very valuable 

It was to be anticipated that so large and all 
embiacing a work would have errors and omis 
sions, but the nature of s 
the least, curious. For 
is given as a synonym 


ne of these is, to say 
instance, mania a potu 
of dipsomania ip. 54%), 
and white swelling as tbe popular equivalent of 
The ‘iving 
beneath the liver on the left side™ (p, 228 
the liver placed ‘‘in tt 


pblegmasia dolens (p. 144). 5 sansica? 
. and 


e upper part of the abdo 


men immetiately below the midriff” (p. 206). are 
examples of a vagueness that misleads. That 
tetanus but not trismus neonetarum should be 


noted, bunions but not corns, the censure of wet 
soil but not of rubbish beaps as building sites, 
the gereral effects of passion, but not, for in 


stance, its special influence upon the milk secre 


tion—are illustrations of minor incompleteness. 
The phraseology or the proof-reading is some 
times at fault, asin the repeated use of ‘indus 
trials“ for 


workers ; in‘ preventative ™ (p. 558); 
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and, unworthy of a Philadelpbia medical press 











in “*Addenill” for Addinell Hewson, and * Mi 
Donnell” for McDowell, the original ovariot 
mist 
Dr. Ricbardson makes a strong indictment 
against alcoho), charging it with 1,000 deaths a 
week in the United Kingdom alone, and be 
gives a decided support to the Contagious Dis 
eases Acfs. On the whole, it Is very w hat 
this book, the first comprehensive one f its 
class, bas been written , but in its present for 
it is not worthy of the author's just reputat 
A patient revision sbould elevate it to the place 
that its theoretical importa lemands 
A Outline Host f Painting, for Young 
People and Students With nun s and 
‘omnplete indexes, and numerous f pray 
illustrations By Clara Erskine ¢ 
White, Stokes & Allen 
THE authoress of this, which ary be oa ' 
minor history, bas not remembered that a } 
for beginners ought to be more exact and 
ple in its statements than for at ~ 
dents. An error incorporated in the f ‘ 
is less easily corrected than one intl 
Phe opening paragraphs contain the f “ 
‘In speaking of art, we ofte trast the 
fulor mechanical arts veith the tine arts toy 
these terms we denote the difference betwee 
the arts whitch are used in making s tt ‘ 
AS Aare Necessary and usefull ivi “1 life 
the arts by which ornamertal and bea f 
things are made The fine arts are archit 
ture, sculpture, ets Now, the art of s' 
cutting and laving is used i architect 
which, according to the authoress, is a use 
irt, and house build which is a necessary 
n brot work S AS necessary f t 
} nes as fort wstl peal wo 
i Dy as it eu arvil as in f 
) the art of hammering metal, wt 
ve of the bases of civilization, is tot ised i 
makirg the New \ k barbor ¢ ssus There 
is, in fact, no p t at which w in draw tl 
pe impled in such a distinctive finita and 
t is therefore false 
‘be autboress need not have considered it 
necessary to vamp all the old fables of the 
painters’ lives, as that Tittan was, asa child, so 
hard uj for pig ents that he squeezed the 
es of plants to get his colors—evident non 
sense And the stories of the rivalries of Zeuxis 
avd Parrhasius, which, if they had been truc 
would only have proved that the painters were 


hott have been eli 
Of Te 


illiant touch 


} 
ones, might wel 


} Very poor 
a history f 


* He hada 
his color was exquisite, and his arrangement of 


minated from beginners 


r 
nhiers she savs light, b 


his subjects was very picture sque’ which, so 


far as it appeals to beginners and young people, 


is thrown away, and if technical is nonsensical. 


The use of studio slang for young people who 
know nothing of the shop is inadmissible, Of 
Richard Wilson we read that ‘‘he was impor 
tant. not so much for what he painted as for 


the earliest land- 
English artists,” 
Of Turner 


much 


the fact he was one of 


scape painters among 


that 
which 
is far from the case in either point, 
the 
inaccuracy and absurdity, that be * refused five 
thousand pounds” for the “Dido building Car 
tkhage “and the ‘‘ Decline of the Carthaginian 
Empire,” while the fact is that he was offered 
that sum for the former picture alone. Mrs. 
Clement did not apparently know that the Jate 


we have information, among other 


James Lennox vainly offered Turner £5,000 and 
then a blank cheque for the ‘‘ Old Péméraire.” 
There is little excuse for making books which 
simply rebearse without method or discrimina 
tion the gossip of the antechamber of art, 
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and this is the main resource of the ‘Outline 
Histcry.’ 


Early Church History to the Death of Constan- 


tine. Compiled by the late Edward Back- 
house. Edited and enlarged by Charles Ty- 
lor. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

THIS volume is insomesense a literary curiosity. 
Its author was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a minister in the meeting, affluent, 
cultured, something of an artist, a diligent séu- 
dent of natural history, who devoted his energy 
through the leisure of a long life to practical 
charity and the elevation of the masses in Sun- 
derland, the place of his residence. He was 
doubtless a most useful man and a sterling 
friend, and his photograph, which accompanies 
the volume, suggests a character of mingled 
energy and kindness. Unfortunately, in his 
sixty-seventh year, while one day occupied iu 
painting, it was suddenly borne in upon him, 
after the fashion of Friends, from the Lord, 
that, to use his own words, ‘‘ I ought to devote 
my leisure in my latter days to writing a por- 
tion of Church History, especially with a view 
of exhibiting to the Christian world, in a popu- 
lar manner, the principles and practices of the 
Society of Friends.’’ Under this inspiration, 
though utterly unequipped for tbe stupendous 
task, without even a knowledge of the classical 
tongues, he vigorously commenced the study of 
“ecclesiastical history, leaving at his death, 
five years after his call, a considerable mass of 
manuscript on the primitive church. This the 
pardonable zeal of friends intrusted to an edi- 
tor, who put it into shape, remoulded it, filled up 
gaps, and is responsible, as the preface informs 

, for about one-half of the material of the 
work. It is printed in very attractive form, 
with numerous illustrations—chromos, etchings, 
and photograpbs—some of them from the origi- 
na: sketches of the author, and forms an ex- 
ceedingly handsome volume, 

A book thus produced is of course not a legita- 
mate subject of serious criticism. As the title- 
page modestly asserts, it is merely a compilation 
from more or less authentic sources, with long 
extracts from modern writers, 
Farrar, Cooper’s ‘ Free Church,’ 
der, and other authors to whom Mr. Backhouse’s 
attention chanced to be called. Critical investi- 


such as Canon | 
Milman, Nean- | 





gation of disputed questions is not to be looked | 
for, and the only interest attaching to the work | 


lies in its purpose to vindicate heretics and tol- 
eration against so-called orthodoxy and persecu- 
tion. Had this been done with a special faculty 
of historical insight, the book might possess 
value in spite of the limitations under which the 
author worked ; but this is not the case, and the 
reader is forced to share the regret expressed in 
the preface that Mr. Backhouse should have 


commenced his vindication of Quakerism with 
the primitive church. ‘‘ He knew,” we are told, 
‘the local history of the North of England well, 
the history of the Society of Friends perfectly ; 
and if he had confined his labors to these sub- 
jects he would probably have produced a work 
which would have been accepted as an authority 
in that more limited field.” As it stands, the 
book doubtless supplied to the author’s declining 
years occupation and purpose which were suffi- 
cient reward to him. 





Tables of European History. Literature and 
Art from A. D. 200 to 1882; and of American 
History, Literature, and Art. By Jo un Ni- 
chol, M.A., Oxon., LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, University of 
Glasgow. Glasgow: James Maclehose & 
Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

PROFESSOR NICHOL’s tables will be found very 

convenient and useful. They consist of five col- 

umns on the two opposite pages—foreign his- 
tory, English history, English literature,foreiga 
literature, and the arts. In the first two col- 
umns the several nations are distinguished by 
different colors, in lines or bars: we should sup- 
pose it might have been well todo the same 
with the other columns. The American tables 
contain two columns to a page—history, and lit- 
erature and art. The several tables are not ar- 
ranged to contain equal spaces of time, but 
cover more or less time, according as there is 
more or less material. Thus, the first table con- 
tains four centuries; Table V. contains from 

1350 to 1425; Table XVI. only twenty-seven 

years, 1855 to 1882. We should think it would 

have been well, asthe book is at any rate thin, 
to prefix tables of ancient history. 

The special value of the tables will be found, 
we fancy, in the conspectus presented of the his- 
tory of literature and art in their relation to 
general history. The tables of events are not 
full enough for minute reference, but give just 
the guide that is needed for the purpose of lite- 
rary references. Of course the names and events 
to be selected are a matter of individual judg- 
ment, in which there is great room for difference 
of opinion. Turning to the period 1110 to 1150, 
for example, we should say that the foundation 
of the kingdom of Portugal, 1139, was much 
better worth mentioning than ‘‘ Leopold of 
Austria in Bavaria,” 1138. The order of the 
names is sometimes hard to understand; for ex- 
ample, in the first table, Constantine, Alaric, 
and Mahomet are given in the centuries in 
which they were born, not those in which they 
flourished; President Lincoln is put just before 
the date 1860, and Professor Goodwin stands be- 
fore his old instructor, Professor (rather Presi- 
dent) Felton. We notice that G. Ripley isrep- 
resented as still living. Occasionally an event 
is given without a date, as League of Cambray, 





| Sumner, C. A. Golden Gate Sketches. 


and resignation of Vietor Amadeus (called of 
Savoy, when it should be of Sardinia). 
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[tts admirably written ; the scenes are powerful 
and thrilling ; its plot shows a wonderful ima- 
gination, not running wild, but trained to sus- 
ta ork ; it ts intensely interesting, and no 
one can say that the peculiar mental or spiritual 
experiences related are impossible.”,—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 
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